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City business of Harbor Springs, Michigan, is under discussion. The city 
officials pictured above are (1. to r.) City Manager A. C. Wager, Donald 





What makes 
a company 


a good citizen* 














D. Jardine, mayor pro tem., who also is a Standard Oil dealer, and R. J. 
Hilderbrant, city clerk. 


The mayor leads a double life! 


Donald D. Jardine of Harbor Springs, Michigan, has led a con- 
structive “double life’’ for years. He has served as a Boy Scout 
leader, as a special policeman for civil defense or other emer- 
gency, as an officer of a community improvement association 
and as a member of the Harbor Springs City Council. Today, 
as mayor pro tem., he devotes every hour that can be spared 
from his family and his business to conscientious conduct of 
Harbor Springs’ affairs. 

And, during the same years, Donald Jardine has been build- 
ing a successful business. Five years ago he borrowed the 
money to acquire his own independent business, a Standard 
Oil service station. Now, his debt repaid, he has one of the 
finest and most successful service stations in this part of the 
country. He found something he liked, and he found success 
by staying with it! 





Clayton A. Johnson, second from left, is shown presiding at a meeting of the 
school board in Bancroft, Michigan. President of the board, he also is active 
in éther community affairs. He believes it is his duty as a citizen to serve in 
community projects. Mr. Johnson is a Standard Oil agent. 


STANDARD OTL COMPANY (Gace 
ae 


Donald Jardine is one of many Standard dealers throughout 
Mid-America who lead “double lives,” lives of service to the 
motoring public and to their communities. 

We’re proud of the fact that thousands of Standard’s own 
employees, too, give freely of their time and talent to civic and 
human welfare activities. All over this part of the country 
you'll find our agents, chemists, salesmen, engineers, account- 
ants, refinery people and others active in church, school, 4-H, 
FFA, Boy Scout, and other jobs done by good citizens. 


% What makes a company a good citizen? 


Responsible companies, like responsible people, contribute to 
the security, the economic health, and the general well-being 
of the communities in which they live and work. 





Richard L. Browne, in white helmet, is chief of the volunteer fire department 
in St. Charles, Michigan. He has served as a volunteer for ten years and has 
been chief for three years. Why? Because he likes to serve the people of his 
community both on and off the job. He is a Standard Oil dealer. 
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TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 


guidance? 


TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 

In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 


-- FILL OUT COUPON- 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN-P 


' 
| 
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Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 





P lease send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 
the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


STM-10-57 


Military Guidance in Secondary 
Teacher military orienta- 
tion reference booklet) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life— (Teacher pamphlet 
on the need for military orientation) 


Army Occupations and You— 
(Teacher reference booklet on Army 
occupations) 


This ... Is How It Is — (Student 
booklet describing Army life) 


ADDRESS. 





* 
LJ 


Reserved For You—(Student book- 
let describing Army job training 
opportunities) 

Pathway to Maturity—( Parent book- 


let describing the psychological ben- 
efits of Army service) 
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When all signs point to fun, 
Good Taste points straight to Coke... 


There’s no mistake about it, whatever the occasion, there’s just no substitute 
for the good taste of Coca-Cola. To refresh yourself for work or fun .. . 

to refresh your taste for snacks or meals . . . your own good taste feels the 
satisfaction of always having Coca-Cola in the house, ready to enjoy, ice-cold. 


SIGN .OF GOOD TASTE 
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Gerald Massie of the Missouri Resources Division 
caught a young man in the camera lens just 

after he had made his personal selection of a 
pumpkin preparatory to the traditional night 

of fun on Halloween. We hope all teachers suggest to 
their students the safe observance of this occasion. 
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The telephone company 
offers... 





Teletrainer 


Telezonia 


Visit Southwestern Bell’s exhibit 
at the State Teachers Conven- 
tion in Kiel Auditorium at St. 
Louis. You'll see firsthand some 
of the many valuable teaching 
aids available free from the tele- 
phone company. 


There are interesting booklets, 
movies and_ lecture-demonstra- 
tions that can be adapted for a 
wide variety of classroom pro- 
jects. You'll learn about the Tele- 
zonia and Teletrainer kits de- 
signed to help teach proper tele- 
phone technique in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Make this exhibit a ‘“‘must’’ in 
your visit to St. Louis. é " 
We’re looking forward to (| 
seeing you. X 
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NATO SHIELD 

“NATO Shield of Freedom” is a 
publication of the American Council 
on NATO and was prepared with 
great attention to accuracy and timeli- 
ness. Its 15 well-illustrated pages, 
profuse with photographs, explain the 
origin, functions, value and future of 


NATO. 


It may be obtained free from the 
American Council on NATO, Inc., 22 
East 67th St., New York 21, New 
York. 

SLIDEFILMS 
The ninth annual edition of the 


“Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms” 
is a professional, cyclopedic service, 
on slidefilms (filmstrips) and _ slides. 
This edition of 204 pages lists 674 
titles, including 46 sets of slides. 
Of the 674 titles, 131 are new. All 
starred. All told more 


new titles are 
than 40,000 separate frames or pic- 
tures, or miniature posters, from 91 


different sources are brought to you. 


Order from Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. Price, $5.00. 


RESOURCE SHORTAGE 


“Can a constantly accelerating rate 


of consumption of irreplaceable ma- 
terials go on indefinitely?” 

“Economic Problems of Natural 
Resource Use” discussing resource 


shortages is designed as a background 
book for teachers of any grade level 
or as a text for high school students. 

The 64-page book is by William H. 
Stead, costs $1.25. It may be obtained 
from the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 2 West 46th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


TAPE CATALOG 


The National Tape Recording Cat- 
alog, second edition, contains informa- 
tion on 86 series composed of 1059 
individual programs recorded on mag- 
netic tape and available for re-record- 
ing for educational purposes at the 
rate of $.50 for 15-minute programs 
and $1.00 for 30-minute programs. 


An alphabetical listing gives the 


* type of program, age level suitability, 


content, producer and broadcast re- 


strictions. 


eaching 


The catalog costs $1.00 and may be 
ordered from the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


TWO FOR SAFETY 


Two new safety films for 
drivers are “Noontime Nonsense” and 
“Six Murderous Beliefs.” The first 
encourages better driving by students 
in the vicinity of the school, and the 
second shows how incorrect assump- 
tions and attitudes can kill. 

Both films may be obtained in color 
or black and white, and may be pur- 
chased or rented. Color prints cost 
$80, black and white $40. Rental rates 
are $10 and $5 respectively. 


young 


Request them from Educational 
Films, National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


AVIATION AIDS 


A book of teaching aids on aviation 
education has been prepared by IIli- 
nois teachers and aviation specialists 
and published by the National Avia- 
tion Education Council. 

The 92-page book contains resource 
units on nine different phases of avia- 


tion with bibliographies of resource 
material for each. “Science Teaching 
Aids” seeks to prepare students for 


a world in which aviation transporta- 
tion is increasingly important. The 
book may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. for $.75 per copy. 


TWO FOR COLLEGE 


For students planning to attend 
college there are two new booklets 
costing $.25 and $.30 respectively. The 
first is “How to Visit Colleges,” 
showing when to go, what to look for, 
the possibilities of scholarships and 
other practical considerations. 

The second is “How to Create Your 
Career,” explaining how to evaluate 
oneself and the job fields and dis- 
cussing training, working conditions, 
earnings and advancement possibili- 
ties. 

Both may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation, 1534 “O” St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 
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DUES INCREASED TO $36 

The, Saskatchewan Teachers Fed- 
eration recently approved an increase 
in dues for association members. 

Members will pay $36 per year in- 
stead of $24. The purpose of the 
change in dues is to provide a sub- 
stantial contingency fund and to help 
make payments on the headquarters 
of the organization. 


EAST PRAIRIE CTA 
ENROLLS 100% 

The East Prairie community teach- 
ers association recently took action to 
enroll its members 100% in the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association and 
the National Education Association. 

Officers of the association for this 
year are: Ronald Compton, president; 
Bernice Nolen, vice-president; and 
Imogene Gullion, secretary-treasurer. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
CONFERENCE OCT. 11-12 


Dr. Warren C. Lovinger, president, 
Central Missouri State College, will 
be Gone of the principal speakers at the 
Four-State Conference on Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education to be 
held at the Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas, Oct. 11-12. 

Another major address will be de- 
livered by Dr. John P. Walsh, Direc- 
tor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

In addition a complete program of 
sectional meetings and commercial 
exhibits has been arranged. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS TWO 
MISSOURIANS 


Two Misscurians were recently 
elected as officers of the Speech As- 
sociation of America. 

Dr. Loren D. Reid, professor of 
speech, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, is the new president of the 
national speech organization. 

The other Missourian to be elected 
an officer is- Professor Donald C. 
Bryant, department of English, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., who 
is serving as editor of the “Quarterly 
Journal” for the Association. 


ST. CLAIR 
DISTRICT ENLARGED 


Nine rural districts were combined 
with the St. Clair Consolidated District 
of Franklin County by an election held 
last June 19, according to Marshail 
Jackson, St. Clair Superintendent of 
Schools. 

The new reorganization which has 
a valuation of $4,627,080 and a total 
enrollment of 1100 students has al- 
ready underway a $300,000 building 
project. According to Superintendent 
Jackson this will include 12 new class- 
rooms, additional locker room, a 
kindergarten building and office space 
at the high school. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Zinc is a valued friend of other metals. As a coating or galvanizing 
material, it protects iron and steel from rust. Zinc added to copper 
forms the sturdy alloy, brass. Alloys containing zinc are used in 
thousands of products from buckles to battleships. From crude ore 
through many stages of processing, zinc travels from place to place 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 





 & ; ; 
Drills called “Drifting Jumbos” tunnel 
through layers of zinc ore. Railroads carry 
this crude ore to smelters where the pure 
zinc is extracted. A large mill can process 
10,000 tons of ore a day. 





Galvanizing or zinc-coating is one of the 
largest uses for zinc. More than two mil- 
lion tons of galvanized sheets are produced 
each year — a large part of this output 
going to the roofing industry. 








railroad hopper cars and routed to mills 
where they are converted into slabs or 
sheets. The slab zinc is graded and shipped 
to many kinds of processing plants, 





Everywhere you look there's zinc. Auto- 
mobiles, machinery, appliances, wire fenc- 
ing — all contain this versatile metal. And 
zinc is used extensively in making paper, 
paints, and rubber products, 


Bringing zinc into our daily living is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day —swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads ° 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 32. 
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THE PINK HAT 


By VELMA ILSLEY. Pic- 
tures by the author. Penelope 
was a nice little girl, but she 
would leave things around. 
One day she left her pink hat 
on the floor. . . . Pre-School 
and Grades 1-3. $1.68 


THE MYSTERY OF 
THE AUCTION 
TRUNK 


By ELIZABETH HON- 
NESS. Illustrated by Doro- 
thy Bayley Morse. During a 
New Hampshire _ vacation 
some young people unearth 
an exciting mystery involving 
an old trunk and lost paint- 
ings. Grades 4-6. $2.10 


GHOST ROCK 
MYSTERY 


By MARY C. JANE. II- 
lustrated by Ray Abel. Three 
children spend an_ exciting 
summer at a tourist home in 
Maine where strange visitors 
and eerie hoofbeats keep them 
guessing. Grades 4-6. $1.89 


FLOOD FRIDAY 


By LOIS LENSKI. Iillus- 
trated by the author. A real- 
istic story of the 1955 Con- 
necticut flood and how it af- 
fected the children. Grades 4- 
6. 2.10 


tht 


CAPTAIN JOHN 
SMITH’S PAGE 


By MARION NESBITT. II- 
lustrated by Douglas Gors- 
line. The founding of James- 
town 350 years ago, as seen 
through the eyes of ten-year- 
old Samuel Collier. Grades 
3-5. $2.10 


THE MISSOURI __ 
READING CIRCLE 


has adopted these 


LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


for 1957 


MR. CHARLIE’S 
CAMPING TRIP 


By EDITH THACHER 
HURD. Pictures by Clement 
Hurd. Mr. Charlie, who man- 
aged a gas station last year, 
now takes a jolly vacation in 
the mountains with Mrs. 
Charlie. Pre-School and 
Grades 1-3. $1.68 


STARS FOR CHRISTY 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. 
Illustrated by Velma IIsley. 
A warm family story of an 
eleven-year-old city girl who 
spends a_ holiday in the 
country and sees the stars as 
she never saw them before. 
Grades 4-6. $2.10 


WE LIVE 
BY THE RIVER 


By LOIS LENSKI. Iillus- 
trated by the author. One of 
the Roundabout America 
books which introduces young 
readers to rural and city life 
in America. Grades 3-4. $1.89 


THE REAL THING 


By ROSAMOND DU JAR- 
DIN. College makes Toby 
Heydon face significant de- 
cisions. Sister Midge has her 
problems, too. Grades 7-9. 
$2.10 


TRUE LOVE 
FOR JENNY 


By MEBANE HOLOMAN 
BURGWYN. “A realistic 
though delicately handled ex- 
amination of problems con- 
fronting many teen-age girls.” 
—ALA Booklist. Grades 8-10. 


>? ? 
$2.32 


FOREST RANGER 
By JOHN J. FLOHERTY. The rigorous training, varied 


duties and hazardous adventures of the men who guard 
our timber from fire, disease, and crime. Illustrated. Grades 


7-9. 


$2.32 


Send for FREE 1957-58 catalogs of 
Books for Young People 
(elementary and junior high school) 
and Books for High School Libraries 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO.. cae tr 
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New Faculty Members 


WESTRAN 
Marvin Seidt, IA; Robert Williams, 
Sc and M; and Larry Thompson, Mu 


JAMESTOWN 
Derry Brownfield, VA; David 
Goodwin, Mu; and Charles Harper, 
ce 
SCHELL CITY 
Elementary: Eva Grace Parker, 2nd 
and 3rd; Elsie Thomas, 4th and 5th; 
Dorothy Felthoff, 5th and 6th; and 
Ralph D. Cruzen, 7th and 8th. 
Highschool: Jewel C. Davis, Jr., 


coach, SS and PE; and Florence Ed 





mondson, HE, E and Sc 


BRONAUGH 
Clyde Fink, Mu; Tony Dubray, Jr., 
coach and SS; and Mrs. Opal Ellis, 


HE. 


SWEET SPRINGS 
Mrs. Price Loper, Mrs. John Deal, 
Robert Allen and William Foote 


HERMANN 
Mrs. Alma Stone, 8th grade; and 
Mrs. Norma Perotka, 7th grade. 


EAST PRAIRIE 

Elementary: Carl Hutchison, ele- 
mentary supervisor; Glenda Dye, Jack 
Tucker, Ellen Tucker, Betty Brock 
and Elizabeth Crowell. 

Highschool: James Riggs, M; Don 
Elliott, SS and PE; Terry Rollins, 
VA; Nancy Bird, Mu; Derry Dye, SS; 
Jimmie Maddox, VHE; and Billy 


Davenport, Sc. 


CARUTHERSVILLE 

Elementary: B. T. Sheppard, prin- 
cipal; Mrs. Mary E. Carnell, Kate 
Handley, Delores June Carroll, Gladys 
Turner and Susan Hunter 

Highschool: Wayman Foster, Bill 
Arment, Marjorie Lasley, Howard G 
Teeters, Lee Rood, Mrs. Lenore 
Muir, Mrs. Nola Merry, Mrs. M. B. 
Houston, Mrs. Margaret Williams, 
and G. K. Adair. 


STANBERRY 

Mrs. Joyce Smith, CS; Earl Cecil, 
PE and coach; Ray Belknap, Mu; 
Mrs. Mary Hyde, E and Spch; and 
Mrs. Elva Denham, 2nd grade 


JEFFERSON CITY 

Elementary: Mrs. Ruth Hogan, art 
supervisor; Mrs. Marybelle Zimmer 
man, music supervisor; Mrs. Eula May 
3ryan, 6th; Mrs. Carolyn Buehrle 
grown, Ist; Mrs. Gertrude Fleming, 
6th; Mrs. Evelyn Bailey, 6th; Mrs. 
Phyllis Finger Healy, Ist; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Johnson, 6th; Mrs. Rowena 
Wilson, 5th; and Mrs. Phyllis 
Johnson. 

Highschool: Marvin Fleming, prin- 
cipal; Roder Nyberg, vocational co- 
ordinator; Raeburn Bryan, DT and 
SS; Donald Creacy, TA; Mrs. Martha 
Hicks, E and SS; Clarence Watt, 
social Sc; Willie Croft, IA; Mrs. 
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Dorothy Humphrey, E and social Sc; 
Charles W. Brauer, Jr.. Chem; Anne 
Kingsbérough, Mu; Robert Foster, 


Spch; Mrs. Maurine Shull, art; and 
Mrs. Mary Langston, M. 
PERRYVILLE 


Mrs. Maurice Miller, E; Ed Hartel, 
junior highschool principal and ath- 
letic director; Mrs. Billie Mills, ele- 
mentary music supervisor; Barbara 
June Morris, CS; Mrs. Emogene 
Thacker, kindergarten; Mrs. Mary 
Mecker, 4th grade; and Mrs. Alvin 
McRaven, secretarial staff in superin- 
tendent’s office. 

S. E. STATE COLLEGE 

John Bierk, E; Doyle Dumas, Mu; 
Leroy Mason Jackson, band, Jereline 
Dossett, elementary education; Fran- 
ces Winter, PE; Louis Unfer, Sc; 
Kenneth Burnham, Sc; Harold Hager, 
M: Mrs. Agnes Evans, art; and Jessie 
Henderson, upper grade supervisor. 


ST. CLAIR 

Margaret Ann Johnson, VHE; 
Peggy Whitworth, CS; Pearl Mac- 
kenzie, Lib; Pauline Tate, PE and DT; 
Ennat Mullen, E; Norman Knight, 
Sc and PE; Gladys Whitwell, E and 
SS; Floyd Reed, Sc and PE; Virginia 
Woodrum, 5th; Icy Mae Johnson, 5th, 
Freda Mae Meredith, 5th; JoeAnne 
serkel, 3rd; Carolyn King, 2nd; Betty 
Porter, Mu; Dorothy Hughes, and 
Mary Todd. 


TINA-AVALON R-2 
Elementary: Mrs. Paul Anderson, 
Mrs. Jane Gibler and Louise Kirk. 
Highschool: John Moentmann, CS; 
Denny Gibler, coach and SS; Kath- 
arine Whiteside. Mu; and Glen Gon- 
der, Sc. 


WEBB CITY 

Art H. Keller, highschool principal; 
Lillian Lee, VHE; James O. Green, 
Sc: Rosalea Hedges, CS; Jean Bal- 
dridge, CS: Max Page; George W. 
W. Smith; Daisy Peery; Agnes Mun- 
son, CC; and W. E. Hendricks, Mu. 


CARTHAGE 

Elementary: ‘Mrs. Mary Jane Carr, 
Edward England, William O. Glad- 
den, Mrs. Amanda B. James, Mrs. 
Dorothy Landers, Mrs. Mary Louise 


Moros, and Mrs. Dorothy Louise 
Stinson. 
Highschool: Jerry Anderson, Mrs. 


Harriet M. Hayslip, Donald W. Mor- 
gan, Victor M. Rapp, Clyde I. Wash- 


burn, and George F. Wood. 
CAMERON 

Frank Leet, highschool principal; 
Sherri Heath, PE; Marian Mitchell, 


CS; Mari Criss, Art; Kenneth Aus- 
mus, M; Anna Catherine Roberts, Mu; 
and Beulah Winger, elementary. 


MARION C. EARLY R-5 

Mrs. Louise Atwood, VHE; Lillian 
Winton, SS and E; Wayne Keltner, 
coach and PE; Ermilou Hopper, Mu; 
Melba Sappington and Faye McKin- 
ney, elementary. 
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Are you 


Are you a teacher? Do your 
fellow citizens and teachers at home and 
you by the school 










abroad 
service pin you so proudly wear? 


If your school system has not necoquized 


your tenure and service with an appro- 
priate Star-made “Symbol of Service” pin 
why not suggest adoption of this growing 
practice to your administrator? 


There is nothing so proud as necoqniged, 
teachers. A school system so appreciative 
of its teachers as to them 
with Star-made gold service pins is a good 
system in which to teach. 









5 year pin 10 year pin 15 year pin 20 year pin 25 year pin 
Handsome Simulated Authentic- Large emerald- Genuine 
enamel over ruby stone. looking blue cut green stone. Diamond stone, 
10K gold. Sapphire stone. full cut. 
\ 
be - 
e j 
Star Lngraving Company 
> 
DIPLOMAS - CERTIFICATES - INVITATIONS - RINGS - PINS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
f 
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Teachers and students like Singer’s well-or- 
ganized, attractive textbooks because they 


make teaching easier, learning more pleasant. 


Av ag ee and Pore | c 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 








THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES Grades 9-12 
Five-part organization provides maximum flexibility 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES Grades 9-12 


Modern and traditional literature, excellent study helps 


THE MALLORY MATHEMATICS SERIES 
Ten books for high school—from the low average to the accelerated 
mathematics program 
OUR SCIENTIFIC AGE Grade 9 
Up-to-date textbook for ninth grade, fascinating in content, filled with 
activities, demonstrations, and experiments 

We'll gladly furnish complete information 

on any of these books upon request. T each- 

ing aids available for each. Inquire also 


about SPELLING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


and ART FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 W. ERIE BLVD., DEPT. B, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 








Yes, indeed—7-Up with lunch! And she’ll feel 
better, work better after this 


refreshing energy lift. 


















IT LIKES YOU 
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Sie verlassen 
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Teaching in the 
Divided City 


ODAY Berlin has the unique 

position of being truly a di- 
vided city. West Berlin, composed 
of the three Allied Sectors, is a 
booming free democratic metropo- 
lis while East Berlin, Soviet con- 
trolled Sector, is like another world 
with its Communist imposed regu- 
lations and restrictions and little 
being done to relieve the destruc- 
tion and desolateness left by the 
war. 

To have the opportunity to 
teach in the American School in 
West Berlin is indeed a unique 
and unforgettable experience, an 


A. A German first grader dressed in 
typical “Lederhasen” and holding his 
“Schultute,” a bag filled with sweets 
and nuts which each child gets on the 
first day of school. 


B. The Freedom Bell donated by U. S. 
to Berlin rings from this government 
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by Mary H. Muehring 
Berlin American School 
Berlin, Germany, on é 
leave of absence for 

the past three years from the 
Brentwood Public Schools, 
Brentwood, Missouri 


experience as fantastic as the city 
itself and the Berliners who live 
in it. 

The American School in Berlin 
has both elementary and high 
school pupils who are dependents 
of American families connected 
either with the Armed Forces sta- 
tioned in Berlin or with the State 


building in West Berlin. 

C. Store building windows in East 
Berlin display propaganda against 
NATO and western powers. 

D. The Berlin American School of 475 
enrolling grades 1-12, 









Department or on other civilian 
jobs. With. a pupil enrollment of 
about 475 and a teaching staff of 
1g American teachers and 5 Ger- 
man teachers, this American school 
operates like any other school of 
its size in the States. However, 
there are some differences. 

All children from first grade 
through high school have regular 
daily instruction in the German 
language by qualified German in- 
German conversation, 
writing the 


structors. 
songs, reading and 
language, and developing an un- 
derstanding of German culture are 
all a part of the instruction. With 
the many local opportunities to 
make use of the language the 
American children seem to acquire 
fluency at a very rapid rate. 

Then as part of the school pro- 
gram there are innumerable class 
excursions to local German cul- 
tural points of interest. On these 
trips American children have to 
become accustomed to being stared 
at and pointed out as the “Ameri- 
kanische Kinder.”’ Their behavior, 
clothes, and mannerisms are all 
readily noticed by the German 
population. This makes a terrific 
strain on the teacher in charge. 
The teacher wonders just what 
impressions the American children 
are making. 


Exchange Visits 

Another interesting activity is 
exchange class visits with local 
German schools. Many German 
teachers are anxious to observe 
American teaching. 
One German teacher remarked, “I 
across the 


methods of 
don’t ‘have to travel 
ocean to America to learn about 
the U. S. I only have to go a short 
distance and here is an American 
community with its schools, shops, 
and homes where I feel I am in an 
American atmosphere and can 
learn much about the American 
way of life.” 

American children, especially 
the boys, who visit German schools 
are always quite thrilled with the 
variety of gymnastic apparatus as 
found in the typical German gym- 
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nasium and the skill and technique 
in its use which the German pupils 
acquire. As all German children 
are required to study English, ‘be- 
ginning ‘in the fifth grade, the 
language barrier between schools 
is not a serious: problem. One Ger- 
man class of sixth graders in Berlin 
entertained an American class by 
showing pictures and giving talks 
about their class’s recent excursion 
by bus into West Germany. The 
talks were given in German and 
then translated by another pupil 
into English. The American chil- 
dren then asked questions, some in 
English and others in German. As 
a result both classes gained experi- 
ence in the use of each other’s lan- 
guage. 

At another time a German class 
visited the American School and 
took part in a square dance ac- 
tivity that the American children 
were doing. The German children 
learned the dances so quickly and 
seemed to enjoy them so much that 
they asked their teacher, “Why 
can’t we learn these dances in our 
school?” The German 
thought it was a good idea and as 
a result invited the American class 
to come to the German school at a 
teach them more 
square dancing and to _ interest 
other German classes in the ac- 


teacher 


later date to 


tivity. 

Normally a teaching day in the 
American School is quite like that 
in the States. Being surrounded by 
American children all day, work- 
ing with other American teachers, 
and using American type books 
and supplies, one tends to forget 
that one is teaching in a city that 
is surrounded by an Iron Curtain 
and completely cut off from free 
Western Europe by 110 miles of 
Soviet controlled territory. How- 
ever, quite often without warning 
the activities of the classroom are 
suddenly interrupted by the roar- 
ing of huge American Army tanks 
passing by the school on their way 
to maneuvers, or the deafening 
boom of cannon salutes honoring 
some noted general or important 
personage visiting Berlin, or else 


one looks out the window and 
there passing by is the armed Ger- 
man guard who constantly patrols 
the school and its surroundings. 
Then one realizes, this is not a 
normal situation. 


Beautiful City 

Greater Berlin, East and West 
Sectors, is a tremendous city with 
a population of over three million 
and in area exceeded only by Los 
Angeles and London. It is a beau- 
tiful city with many lovely forests 
and lakes within its borders. The 
Grunewald Forest on the west side 
has 28 square miles of pines, 
birches and oaks and a number of 
lakes. The Wannsee is the largest 
lake and the most popular recrea- 
tion spot during the summer 
months because of its sandy beach 
and boating facilities. 

Berlin is a cultural city offering 
much of the very best in music, 
concerts and theater. It is also a 
fashionable city with elite shops 
and high quality merchandise. 
There are fashionable and colorful 
restaurants with much atmosphere 
serving delicious foods. Then, there 
are the sidewalk cafes which give 
Berlin a metropolitan air. In fact, 
although Berlin is an isolated city 
with transportation to and from 
rather difficult, within its borders 
it offers so much to make life en- 
joyable that one forgets there is an 
outside world. All of this, how- 
ever, is evident only in the West 
Berlin sector. East Berlin is quite 
drab and uninteresting compared 
to it. 

Today West Berlin with the 
help of American aid and the West 
German Republic is undertaking 
a huge rebuilding program. With 
a greater part of the city having 
been destroyed during the war, 
plans are in progress to rebuild a 
very modern city making it the 
most modern and one of the most 
beautiful cities in Europe. In many 
parts are evidences of American 
financial aid through the Marshall 
Plan or otherwise. The Berlin Free 
University built in 1954 mainly 


(See Divided City Page 47) 
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EVALUATES HER 
SCHOOLS ... 


AST year I decided that I would 

like to make a concerted effort 
to study our school from a little 
different view point. In these hur- 
ry-scurry days it is so easy to step 
into each teacher’s room just for 
a few minutes at the intermissions 
or during the working hours, con- 
vey a definite message, and then 
rush on to something else. 

Before making this study it was 
necessary for me to do a bit of self- 
examining: Why are we having a 
school? What is its function? With 
these two premises in mind, the 
answer comes something like this. 
School is the community's “work- 
shop in group living,” where chil- 
dren have experiences that help 
them grow up into the kinds of 
persons our society believes they 
should be. We are interested in 
the needs of the children which 
make for a better order in which to 
live. We are interested in the 
child’s growth, his behavior, his ad- 
justment, his attitudes, his pur- 
poses and successes. 

One of the important purposes 
for evaluation, whether from the 
administrative side or from the 
teacher, is to improve procedures 
and atmospheres to bring about de- 
sirable pupil growth. There are 
atmospheres which are very con- 
ducive to pupil growth. There is 
the classroom which glows with 
warmth and _ friendliness, thus 
bringing about just the right emo- 
tional climate for the healthy, stim- 
ulating growth and development 
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of the children. Children have a 
lot of curiosity—the teacher-pupil 
relationship must be one which 
causes the children to satisfy the 
longing to know more about things 
through 
and experimentation. The chil- 


exploration, invention, 
dren’s interests and mental capaci- 
ties are also taken into considera- 
tion. 


Bulletin to Teachers 

After making the self-evaluation 
and knowing definitely why |! 
would be making this evaluation, 
I sent out a bulletin to each teach- 
er which read as follows: 

“The Supervisor is planning to 
visit every classroom in the elemen- 
tary school within the next 30 
days. And why has she chosen to 
make such visits? 

1. To gain a truer picture of 
what each individual teacher is 
contributing to the educative pro- 
cess. 

2. To gain an insight into the 
plans and purposes of the “Expe- 
riences” being taught. 

3. To sense the ease with which 
the teacher handles her situation. 

4. To gain first hand knowledge 
of the children’s ability to assume 
responsibility. 

5. To gain more “know-how” on 
your method of doing teacher- 
pupil planning. 

6. To know the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship; the teacher-teacher. re- 
lationship. 

7. To know that the children 
have the opportunity to engage in 
a variety of experiences or activi- 
ties. 

8. To be aware of areas in the 


By Ann E. Algeo, Director 
Elementary Education 
Lebanon 


classroom that show a variety of 
current interests. 

g. To find that the “Experien- 
ces” give opportunities for crea- 
tion, for exploration, for experi- 
mentation and for invention. 

10. To find that the activities de- 
skills, 


scientific attitudes. 


velop appreciations, and 
i1. To find that practice in skills 
is varied. 

12. To find that many kinds of 
multi-sensory learning aids are 
used. 

“I am not expecting you to do 
a lot of extra planning. I am let- 
ting you know in advance so that 
you will be aware of the purpose 
of the visit. I want each of you to 
be yourselves; then you, your chil- 
dren, and I can feel relaxed and 
can drink in the work at hand. 
This is a helping program—one 
which will help each one of us. 

Signed, 
Supervisor” 

A schedule for my visiting each 
of the 42 teachers for a fourth of 
the day was given. 

I had suggested to the superin- 
tendent that I invite the new teach- 
ers who had come onto our faculty 
this year to go with me when visit- 
ing certain teachers. After check- 
ing the planning and the advan- 
tages which each teacher could 
gain from such an experience, it 
was decided that I would send each 
teacher an invitation to go with me 
to visit. The invitation read some- 
thing like this: 

“Dear Mrs. X: You are invited 
to go with me to visit Miss Q, Jan- 
uary 14th, at one o'clock. The sub- 
stitute teacher will teach your pu- 






















pils while you are visiting.” 


Evaluation 

After the teachers made their 
visit they were asked to write a re- 
port on their impressions of the 
work which they saw, always keep- 
ing in mind the purposes for which 
this evaluation was set up. To give 
an idea of the responses made to 
this, one teacher wrote: 

“The things which impressed me 
most in the work presented 
(weather study) were: 

1. The work was approached from 
several angles. 

a. Picture Study 

b. Discussion 

c. Observation of physical out- 

of-doors 

d. Report of experimentation 

e. Poetry 

2. Motivation was given for inde- 
pendent thinking. 
3. The children had keen interest. 
4. There was a fine spirit of cam- 
araderie between teacher and pu- 
pils.” 

The teachers who accompanied 
the supervisor (and every teacher 
did accompany the supervisor dur- 
ing the time set up for visitation) 
went away from the class room 
visited feeling that they had gained 
such things as: 

1. The closeness of the classroom 
teacher to her pupils. 

2. The over-all plan for the unit 
to be studied was good—it gave 
everyone an opportunity to ad- 
vance at his own speed. 

g. The opportunities the in- 
structor gave the students to ex- 
plore and be responsible for his 
individual report on conservation. 

4. The 
teacher handled his students. 


ease with which the 

5. Impressed by the manner in 
which the teacher presented ini- 
tial sounds. The teacher used a 
variety of methods. 

6. The children’s compositions 
showed that much time and effort 
had been spent on them. 

7. It was very noticeable what a 
splendid job the teacher had done 
in helping the children to gain the 
sense of responsibility. 
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8. One visiting teacher was im- 
pressed with the variety of visual 
aids used by the teacher in develop- 
ing her spelling-language lesson. 

g. It was observed that every 
child was alert and eager to “solve 
the mystery of long division.” 

10. The visiting teacher observed 
that a well planned lesson pays big 
dividends in the response, intense 
interest and the concepts gained. 

This entire experience was very 
gratifying, not only from the teach- 
er standpoint, but from the super- 
visor’s. The supervisor gained a 
nearness to the teachers and chil- 
dren that perhaps had not been 
felt so keenly before; she gained 
an over-all picture of the elemen- 
tary school in a different light— 
one which caused her to feel the 
effects of a trained personnel and 
the worth of well planned in-serv- 
ice meetings. 

Many of the teachers made the 
statement, “Mrs. X has the same 
problems as I do, and I found how 
she was attempting to solve hers.” 
The teachers felt that it was an 
experience which they would like 
to have again. They felt relaxed; 
they felt they gained renewed en- 
thusiasm for their work; they 
gained a oneness of purpose; they 
gained a kind and sympathetic 
feeling for their co-workers. 

I also summarized each observa- 
tion; then an overview was made, 
pointing to the fact that there 
were things in my visits which I 
did not see enough evidence of be- 
ing a definite part of the day-to- 
day work. My comments read: 

“I make mention of these, feel- 
ing that we all wish to improve. 
While you are improving the in- 
struction, the children are given 
greater opportunities for learning. 
I am thinking particularly of: 

a. the motivation for the “ex- 
perience” to be taught. 

b. taking time to summarize so 
that the child will feel that he has 
really gained some definite learn- 
ing. 

c. giving more time for teacher- 


pupil planning and setting stand- 


ards. 








d. opportunities provided in 
and out of class for the develop- 
ment of leadership. 

e. pupils participate in planning 
behavior standards. 

f. summarization of the day's 
accomplishments. 

g. tomorrow is going to be im- 
portant because these 
things are going to take place. 


specific 


h. teacher adjusts the physical 
features of the room to provide a 
healthful environ- 
ment. 


and attractive 


I did see many, many evidences 
of the following which should be 
commended in our school: 

1. The teachers fairness and im- 
partiality in their dealings with 
the children. 

2. The children are happy an: 
cheerful at their work and in thei: 
play. 

3. Pupils are met in a friend], 
manner by their teachers. 

4- The contributions and efforts 
of individual pupils are recog- 
nized. 


5- Pupils take responsibility seri- 


ously. 

6. The teacher's plans are 
adapted to meet the changing 
needs and circumstances. 

7. The teacher’s explanations 


are clear and adequate. 

8. The pupils’ learning tasks are 
purposeful and functional in na- 
ture. 

g. Opportunities are made for 
repetition, for review and recall of 
basic learnings. 

10. The teacher's leadership is 
evident. 

11. Pupils exhibit an attitude of 
mutual respect for each other—for 
other people. 

12. Pupils and teachers share the 
enjoyment of humorous situations. 

13. Teachers show self-control. 

14. The teacher makes use of 
the significant aspects of pupil 
growth in her planning for their 
work and activities. 
teacher's 


15. The presentation 


(See Elem. Education Page 19) 
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Re Slblet.... CAN REACH 





QUIPPED with a field strength 

meter, a radio tuner, two re- 
ceivers and a portable 12 foot an- 
tenna, Ernest H. Vogel, chief en- 
gineer of the St. Louis Board of 
Education radio station KSLH-FM 
(91.5 M.C.) set out one morning 
early in June for points south and 
southwest of the city, and again 
a couple of weeks later for points 
west and north. His mission? To 
learn how clearly Missourians in 


the territory beyond St. Louis 
County’s perimeter can _ receive 
KSLH radio programs in their 


homes and schools. 

After his circuit was completed, 
we dropped by the engineers’ of- 
fice one day to get his story. For 
the first trip, Mr. Vogel told us, he 
traveled south on Highway 67, 
stopping at Imperial and Festus, 
then moving into the St. Francois 
Mountain section of the Ozarks, 
covering such towns as De Soto, 
Farmington, Potosi, returning 
through Steelville, Cuba, and Sulli- 
van. The second junket included 
St. Charles, Warrenton, Louisiana, 
and Carrollton, Ill. In each loca- 
tion he followed the same proce- 
dure. He set up his antenna on a 
pole about 12 feet off the ground 
and turned on the field strength 
meter. This is a radio-type device 
which measures in microvolts the 
amount of input into a radio re- 
ceiver set. A field strength meter 
tells whether or not there is enough 
signal in the area to operate a ra- 
dio. There was, in all of the places 
where spot checks were made. 

The field test showed that KSLH 
has a primary service area with a 
radius of approximately 40 miles. 
This includes Festus, Imperial and 
St. Charles. Generally a radio in 
this zone can pick up a strong, 
clear KSLH signal, although in 
some cases a rabbit ears antenna is 
necessary. In the secondary service 
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area—roughly the territory lying 
within a belt of 40 to go mile 
radius of St. Louis—it will prob- 
ably be necessary to have an out- 
door antenna in order to get a sat- 
isfactory signal. This means that 
Farmington, 69 miles away, Cuba, 
88 miles away, and Louisiana, 86 
miles away, are towns that fall into 
this category. 


Enriched Curriculum 

The result of this research is par- 
ticularly significant for 
whose schools are located within a 
good radius of St. Louis. For they, 
like those who teach in metropoli- 
tan St. Louis, may receive KSLH 
programs—some 30 per week—dur- 
ing the school year to supplement 
classroom work, if they have an 
FM set. The scope of KSLH pro- 
gramming is broad, with some- 
thing for each grade level, kinder- 
garten through high school, in 
nine curriculum areas (social stud- 
ies, language arts, foreign lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, health 
and safety, art, music, guidance). 
And, of course, the fact that the 
station is high fidelity (FM) means 
there is the advantage of clear, 
static-free reception, even in bad 


teachers 


weather. 


KSLH is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Education- 
al Broadcasters, an organization 
which, among other things, makes 
outstanding radio series, selected 
from the best productions of sta- 
tions around the country, available 
to members. At an annual NAEB 
meeting recently four KSLH pro- 
gram series were chosen for nation- 
al distribution next year because 
of their exceptional quality and 
their excellence for classroom lis- 
tening. They are Just Why Stories 
for kindergarten children; Safe and 
Sound, dramatized health and safe- 
ty stories for first grade boys and 


CLASSROOMS 


By Jane McCammon 


girls; Helpers Around Us, designed 
to acquaint youngsters with the 
roles various community workers 
play in their lives; and World 
Tour, first hand reports on places 
of interest in Africa and Asia, 
which was produced at the request 
of local upper grade teachers for 
more authentic and up-to-date ma- 
terial on these areas. These pro- 
grams, through the NAEB net- 
work, will now be broadcast in 
cities all over the country. 

Since towns as far away as Steel. 
ville, Warrenton, and Ste. Gene- 
vieve, can pick up the KSLH sig- 
nal, the above and a great variety 
of other programs, ranging from 
primary grade French and Spanish 
lessons (Voici Mimi, Spanish Is 
Fun) to vocational guidance for 
high schoolers (Your Occupation 
and You), may be heard, as Mr. 
Vogel has proved, in classrooms in 
a large part of the state. 
Reception May Vary 

He did caution us, though, that 
“the quality of reception may vary. 
For comparison in the field tests,” 
he said, “I used the two radios and 
the tuner. A tuner? It’s a part of a 
central sound system used to tune 
in a station. For example, a school 
principal’s office may be equipped 
with a tuner which is hooked up 
to an amplifier and speaker in the 
classroom. Now, I found that a 
tuner usually gets better reception 
and less noise for a given signal 
strength than a radio. But, of 
course, a tuner is more expensive 
equipment than a radio. It’s im- 
portant that you have both a good 
receiver and a good antenna in 
order to get a signal over 40 miles 
away. Another thing to remember 
is the possibility of variation in 
signal strength within an area due 
to topography of the countryside. 
Louisiana, for example, is on a 


(See KSLH Page 46) 

















E live during dynamic and 
WA crucia days. Our public 
schools are capable of exerting 
vast influences over individual and 
group life but many of these ef- 
forts have been stilted—by nega- 
tive criticism from the outside and 





judicious neglect from inside the 
public school. Pressures from these 
two opposing poles have placed 
some of our schools in a horizontal 
posture, rendering them virtually 
incapable of aggressively applying 
their unique skills to the solution 
of current community problems. 
Whether you with tele- 
graphic eyes, into the teeming ur- 
ban centers of the East or West, or 
whether you wonder 
about the survival of thousands of 
America’s small communities along 
your vacation route, you are con- 
cerned about the question: Is the 
Public School a Fragile Giant? An 
awareness of the defensive and 
apologetic posture of many of our 
public schools, coupled with the 
realization that American Democ- 
racy can survive only as local peo- 
ple practice it in daily life—leads 
one to a logical conclusion: Few of 
our public schools have a positive 
approach to community improve- 
ment; in fact, most of them do re- 
markably well to present 30% of 
their graduates with tickets to col- 


peer, 


passively 
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by Dr. John B. Barnes, 
Director, Bureau of Edu- 
cation and Research and 
Services, Arizona State 
College, Tempe 


lege, keep even with the never- 
ending numerical increases in the 
student body, and field a team 
which won’t embarrass too many 
townspeople! The dilemma: Mod- 
ern educational philosophy flow- 
ing out of our graduate schools, 
new theories already decades be- 
yond the experimental stage, are 
not being implemented into the 
web of public education at the lo- 
cal level. 

Meanwhile, community problems 
pile up profusely. Place your fin- 
ger on any map and there is a 
community needs better 
housing, planned neighborhoods, 
recreation for all, sound economic 
development, and better utilization 
of natural and human resources. 


which 


The public school, harrassed and 
too often occupied with back-track- 
ing, has a responsibility to that 
community. Its responsibility ex- 
ceeds the offering of freshman Eng- 
lish and Biology 101. In fact, it is 
in facing such a larger community 
challenge that the school can best 
enliven its textbooks, most clearly 
stimulate its students, most nat- 
urally unite life and learning as a 
lifelong activity. 


Is the Public 
School a 
Fragile Giant? 


Concern for the mechanics ol 
“keeping” school, the passing ol 
bond issues, recruiting of teachers 
has consumed us bodily. This non- 
biblical allegory is apt: “Greeting 
his pupils, the master asked: “What 
would you learn of me?’ And the 
reply came: 

‘How shall we care for our bod- 

ies?’ 

‘How shall we rear our children?’ 

‘How shall we work together?’ 

‘How shall we live with our fel- 

lowmen?’ 

‘How shall we play?’ 

‘For what ends shall we live?’ 

And the teacher pondered these 
words, and sorrow was in his heart, 
for his own learning touched not 
these things!” 

Communities, not unlike the 


above teacher, likewise require 
much more from public education 
than it is currently prepared to 
contribute. The public school 
should “ponder these things in its 


heart.”’ 


The Plight of the 
Small Community 

The greatest single factor in the 
future of our country is the human 
community. Our communities el- 
ther stimulate and 
stifle and neglect 
growth. Their influence upon us 
is profound and thorough. Home 
and community are the great “in- 
formal” educators of us all; they 
set a pattern for life. It is virtually 
inescapable. Citizen and commu- 
nity intermittently affect each 
other. If this be true, what can be 
said about community life in Amer- 


nourish ol 
individual 


ica today? 

For decades we have been in an 
urban swing. Most small commu- 
nities have lost population; some 
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suffered startling decline and oth- 
ers have- simply eroded away by a 
slow and unseen process. We have 
yet to note the full effect of such a 
trend. The out-migration has oc- 
curred chiefly among the age group 
from 18-26 years. The small com- 
munity’s loss is complicated by a 
qualitative factor—men and wom- 
en entering the skills and profes- 
sions have fought their way out of 
the small town. They may never 
return. 

Meanwhile the “home town” 
fights bear with a_ broomstick! 
Problems which demand the vision 
and consecration of dedicated 
young people are turning up un- 
der the plows of progress. There 
on the surface they lie, hard-baked 
by human neglect. Misplaced man- 
power permits such problems to 
gain a foothold, then to become 
deeply intrenched, practically in- 
solvable. Even the home-spun 
idealism which marked the small 
town for nearly a century is being 
weakened. 

The seamy side—poor housing, 
an inordinate ratio of the elderly, 
weak municipal facilities, inade- 
quate school programs, stranded 
churches, low pay scales or side- 
walks dotted with the unemployed 
—this is an accurate picture of 
many of our small towns today. 


And such is the setting of thou- 
sands of our public schools. Shall 
we educate for the future, try to 
keep pace with the urban trend, 
or shall the .school become an 
agent for constructive community 
change? Shall it simulate the fu- 
ture life of its learners, or realis- 
tically face the immediate prob- 
lems which are within a stone’s 
throw of the school yard? 


What About Urbanism? 


The urban shift becomes nec- 
essary partly because city birth 
rates are not normally high 
enough to maintain, much less, 
increase themselves. Warren writes: 
“Roughly half of the rural youth 
migrate to the city.” The city is 
replenished, staffed, and even fed 
by resources outside itself; in a 
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sense, it is made up of displaced 
persons. Is a city then a com- 
munity? Is it many communities? 

A truly integrated community 
is one which possesses a functional 
interdependence kept alive by aer- 
ated communication channels. 
These channels range from the for- 
mal, such as the free press, to the 
informal, such as neighborhood 
ear-bending. 

A complex human ecology in the 
city creates a fragmented environ- 
ment of citizens huddled together 
for survival.* Often it is a survival 
of imposed interdependence. The 
individual is absorbed into a mass 
of formal and informal activity; he 
loses personal and small group 
identity.* We see the result in nu- 
merous areas of life: In recreation, 
spectator sports are held amid vast 
parking lots or on television screens 
in one’s living room. In housing, 
an anonomity of appearance leads 
to a colorless collection of resi- 
dences bordered by transportation 
systems, precinct lines, or high so- 
cial walls. 

Many cities are attempting to be- 
come real communities. Block or 
neighborhood organization, citi- 
zen’s study groups and councils, 
area re-development programs, ur- 
ban renewal projects are seeking 
to refurbish both physical and hu- 
man environment. Kempfer’ be- 
lieves that the rather phenomenal 
increases in adult education par- 
ticipation and scope are partly a 
result of the need for greater hu- 
man association in urban settings. 
Mayo® and Drucker’ have analyzed 
the urban industrial scene in terms 
of its fierce impact upon human 
inter-relationships. 

In our urban settings, the oven 
in our nation’s kitchen, some of our 
finest schools and teachers are to be 
found. The challenge here is par- 
allel in importance to that in the 
small community. 


Local Control 

Should Mean Local Concern 
The public school, which fought 

so hard to maintain local control, 

may be losing its local concern. The 

chief purpose of the local control 


concept in American public edu- 
cation was not to prevent “state” 
dictation but it was to enable en- 


lightened leadership, cognizant of 
local conditions, to plan beyond 
state minimum requirements. We 
fought for this right; in a good 
many cases we have failed to exer- 
cise it. Apeing curricula and school 
programs in other cities, measuring 
up to state minimal standards does 
not really reflect a serious concern 
for local uniqueness and adapta- 
bility. 


Two Barriers in 
Each Local Community 

Without enlarging its expendi- 
ture the public school can provide 
a program which can appreciably 
alter its local setting. After all, 
what is really required is a slight- 
ly different set to our sails. The 
relationship of cost to quality is 
quite obvious, however there is 
the underlying assumption that a 
school knows which way is North 
or Northeast. 

This expansion by re-orientation 
comes chiefly through recognizing 
two needs. First, we need to nar- 
row the gulf between consent and 
support for a school program with 
a community awareness and obli- 
gation. A principle: The value of 
a high-school education is seen in 
the degree of similarity between 
the last years of formal education 
and the first years of post-high 
school life. Yet the teacher or ad- 
ministrator who animates such a 
principle is about as well-liked as 
a rich Philistine! His job security 
is comparable to the life expectancy 
of a lace nightgown in H It 
seems that we expect a crisp verbal 
salute to this principle but we turn 

(See Fragile Giant Page 46) 
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eacher 


By Paul R. Greene, Director 
Teacher Educ. and Certification 
State Department of Education 
Jefferson City 


FFECTIVE as of July 1, 1957 
E the State Department of Edu- 
cation joined five other states in a 
Central States Reciprocity Agree- 
ment for the certification of Public 
School Teachers. This agreement 
will enable degree teachers with 
special training in a given field to 
move more freely between states. 

Because of our highly mobile 
teaching population due to hus- 
bands being in service and many 
other reasons, reciprocity should 
prove advantageous for many per- 
sons. Also, our two largest metro- 
politan areas, Saint Louis and 
Kansas City, attract many teachers 
from the neighboring states of 
Illinois and Kansas. Approval of 
the reciprocity agreement by the 
State Board of Education and 
Commissioner Hubert Wheeler is 
not a move to drop standards but 
rather a realistic appraisal of con- 
ditions as they presently exist. Dr. 
H. Pat Wardlaw, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, was one 
of the persons who helped draft 
the reciprocal agreement in its 
formative stages several years ago. 
The old attitude of “Me and my 
wife, my son John and his wife, 
we four and no more” has given 
way to an attitude of one world 
and brotherliness. 

Each state has a perfect right to 
set standards which it hopes will 
insure an adequate supply of well- 
trained teachers for its schools. Un- 
doubtedly this is the thinking on 
the part of each one of the states. 
Needless to say, the requirements 
of each state differ from one an- 
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other in matters of specifics. In an 
effort to alleviate certain minor 
problems, this agreement was 
reached. To be sure, in any re- 
ciprocal agreement there is a cer- 
tain amount of give and take nec- 
essary. Otherwise no agreement 
would be reached. Following is the 
agreement of which Missouri is 
now a part: 

1. The processes involved in the 
issuance of certificates under re- 
ciprocity will be administered by 
the certification officials of the re- 
spective State Departments of Ed- 
ucation. 

2. Each teacher receiving a re- 
ciprocity certificate will have com- 
pleted at least a four-year program 
of teacher education in a college 
or university recognized, approved, 
or accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in the state in 
which the located 
and by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion at the time of completion of 
the program. 

3. Each applicant shall have 
completed at least one year of 
successful teaching or eight semes- 
ter hours of credit during the five- 
year period immediately preceding 
the date of application to be eligi- 
ble for a reciprocity certificate. 

4- Each applicant shall have 
completed a course in American 
history or government or some 
other course of equivalent con- 
tent. 

5. The reciprocity certificate is- 
sued shall be valid only for the 
area or areas of instruction, and at 
the level or levels of instruction, 
for which certification was granted 
by the state from which transfer 
is to be made. Minimum field 


institution is 


and subject requirements shall be 
as follows: 

a. Twenty-four semester hours 
in the field, with six semester 
hours or the equivalent in the par- 
ticular «subject taught: 


Social science industrial arts 


English home economics 
science health 
business physical education. 


b. Twenty-four semester hours 
in the field—no specific require- 
ments in the subject: all fine arts 
other than music. 

c. Twenty-four semester hours 
in the field—fifteen semester hours 
in the specific subject: all foreign 
languages. 

d. Eighteen semester hours in 
the field—no requirement in the 
specific subject: all mathematics. 

e. Forty-five semester hours in 
the field—no requirement in the 
specific subject: all music. 

6. Each applicant shall have the 
favorable recommendation of the 
certification officer of the state 
from which transfer is made to be 
eligible for a reciprocity certificate. 

7. Each teacher, in order to ob- 
tain a reciprocity certificate, shall 

a. have met the requirements for 
certification in the state in which 
the program of teacher education 
was completed or 

b. have taught successfully at 
least one year in the state from 
which transfer is being made after 
completing a four-year program of 
teacher education in any college 
approved under this agreement. 

8. Certificates suspended or re- 
voked in one state may, within 
the limits of legal authority, be 
suspended or revoked in all other 
states which are signatory to this 
agreement. 
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g- Each applicant for a reci- 
procity. certificate shall comply 
with all requirements of the re- 
ceiving state regarding filing of 
application, fee, age, citizenship, 
health and other similar require- 
ments. 


10. The reciprocity certificate 
shall be of a kind and for a term 
comparable to that granted regu- 
larly by the receiving state for the 
completion of a four-year program 
of professional preparation to 
teach classes other than subjects 
commonly classified as vocational. 
Emergency, temporary or other 
types of sub-standard certificates 
shall not be issued under the pro- 
vision of this agreement. This 
agreement does not include ad- 
ministrative positions (supervisors, 
principals or superintendents). 

11. When participating states 
have statutory or regulatory re- 
quirements which cannot be 
waived, it is understood that such 
requirements shall not invalidate 
the other parts of this agreement, 
provided they do not exceed six 
semester hours of college credit. 


Note: It is desirable in such cases to 
issue a temporary certificate, valid for 
one year, so that reasonable time will 
be allowed for the applicant to meet 
these requirements. 


12. Whenever authorized officials 
from two or more states sign this 
agreement it shall become effective 
immediately in such states. 


The above agreement is not for 
a definite length of time but may 
be terminated at the discretion of 
any member state. Most people 
think that this is a step in the 
right direction. Aside from the 
Central States Agreement, the New 
England states plus New York and 
New Jersey have entered into a 
similar agreement. Reciprocity on 
a national scale is not being forced 
but is moving forward as various 
states agree to join with neighbor- 
ing states in such a pact. 


The National Council of Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education 
is currently working with State 
Departments of Education in ac- 
crediting colleges who wish to be 
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a part of such reciprocal agree- 
ments. 

The Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification of the State 
Department of Education works 
with you in improving standards 
in the hope that there will be an 
adequately trained teacher in every 
one of the classrooms of our pub- 
lic schools. 

Despite the increase in the num- 
ber of public school teachers in 
Missouri the standard of training 
has increased appreciably during 
the last decade. During the school 
year 1948-49, 5,006 county teacher 
examinations were given in order 
to have teachers in our classrooms. 
In 1956-57 the need for this meas- 
ure had decreased so that only 985 
county teacher examinations were 
given. During this period the mini- 
mum number of hours for which 
any state certificate could be issued 
was increased from 32 to 64 semes- 
ter hours of credit. 

In 1944-45 nearly 52% of all 
Missouri teachers had at least 120 
semester hours of credit. In 1955- 
56 this number had increased to 
78%. In 1947-48 there were 4,457 
elementary teachers with less than 
64 semester hours of college credit. 
During the school year 1956-57 
there were only 518. 

Figures like the above tell a 
significant story—that better quali- 
fied, professionally minded teach- 
ers are in the classrooms and be- 
cause I am a father of three ele- 
mentary school children I can say 
“that’s good.” 

The responsibility for seeing 
that teaching standards and im- 
provements are met rests jointly 
with the teacher and the school 
administrator. For example, when 
a superintendent of schools re- 


quests a certificate for a certain 
teacher, if she qualifies, he is sent 
the certificate and two deficiency 
sheets listing the teacher's specific 
deficiencies. One of these is marked 
“Teacher's Copy” and should be 
handed to the teacher. The other 
copy is for the superintendent's 
files. If the teacher is not given 
this deficiency sheet, she has no 
other way of knowing her specific 
deficiencies. Frequently she enrolls 
in college the following summer 
and takes courses but not necessari- 
ly those to remove specific deficien- 
cies. When she sends in additional 
earned credits and then is told 
that she is not eligible for a re- 
newal of her certificate because she 
has not removed specific deficien- 
cies, naturally she is unhappy. 
Often the superintendent is un- 
happy too when he has to ask for 
special approval for this teacher 
simply because he failed to let her 
know her deficiencies. A good plan 
is for each superintendent or prin- 
cipal to talk to his teachers on tem- 
porary approval each spring and 
help them plan the necessary 
courses which they need to take. It 
is obvious to anyone that a person 
well-trained in chemistry or home 
economics for teaching at the sec- 
ondary level would need to take 
additional work in order to do a 
good job when she changes jobs 
and finds herself teaching a first- 
grade room. This frequently hap- 
pens when a lady marries and 
moves to a smaller community. 
There is no vacancy in her field 
at the secondary level so she ac- 
cepts a job in the elementary 
grades. 

The improvement in training of 


Missouri classroom. teachers is 


shown by the table below: 





Type of District 


g-Director Rural 

High School Districts 
(Elementary Teachers) 

High School Districts 
(High School Teachers) 


Average Number of College Hours 


1947-1948 1955-1956 
47 7 
115 133 
144 156 


(See Reciprocity Page 19) 
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What makes a 





good Teacher? 





by Emmett E. Duff, Elvins 


RE you a good teacher? If 
Aw. then you will not be 
without a job, for every principal, 
whether or not he will admit it, is 
always on the alert for a person 
just like you. The search for com- 
petent teachers, is not of April- 
May-June duration, but extends 
from April to April every single 
year. In fact, an appraisal of your 
worth is going on when you least 
expect it. The good job offers are 
not a result of your applications 
every time, but come unexpectedly 
from the outside as a result of the 
good job you are now doing. 


Do you have a degree from an 
accredited college which properly 
certifies you for the type of work 
you enjoy doing best? Or do you 
have a few courses to go but you 
can see your way clearly toward 
your goal? The degree, of course, 
is your passport into the inner 
sanctum of job security, but the 
degree alone is never a guarantee 
for your success. The degree signi- 
fies that you have pursued in an 
acceptable manner the courses of 
study as outlined by the college or 
university required for graduation. 
You have met the standard handed 
down by the State Department of 
Education and congratulations are 
in order. But the principal who ac- 
cepts you on his staff is taking the 
risk, for it is he who is responsible 
for the progress you will help him 
achieve with or the damage you 
will do to the children of the tax- 
payers. You may be qualified in the 
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eyes of the law but you have not 


proved yourself. 


Experience 

If you are a beginning teacher 
training 
school 


with 
school or 


only laboratory, 

demonstration 
practice teaching for experience, 
then you are inexperienced as far 
as public school 
For the experiences gleaned from 
the run-of-the-mill college training 
schools are almost as foreign to on- 
the-job classroom experiences as 
the painted portrait is to the model 
who sat for it. There you faced the 
clientele of college professors and 
professional people who could and 
would pay a stiff tuition fee for 
enough and more teaching equip- 
ment in an ideal setting with ex- 
pert supervision responsible for 
the end results, with you, the stu- 
dent teacher, merely a supervisor's 
aid. And while you did satisfactori- 
ly the tasks assigned to you, you 
still lacked the responsibility 
which is to be yours, and yours 
alone, when you join the staff of 
a public school, more than likely, 
underequipped, understaffed, and 
bulging with the children of the 
under privilgged, and the low 
ability as well as those in your 


“own financial circumstances and 


above. 


teaching goes. 








Assuming that you were able to 
make the adjustment to public 
school life, the chances are your 
greatest hurdle was understanding 
the adults with whom you work. 
Being steeped in child develop- 
ment, mental hygiene, and child- 
hood psychology you have had less 
difficulty meeting the whole. child 
in a child-centered environment 
than you did in meeting the dis- 
turbed parent in conference and 
your fellow colleagues outside your 
child-filled classroom on a rainy 
day after recess. No principal, who 
knows his profession, can accept 
less than that which a teacher's 
training promises, including cor- 
rect interpretation of teachers 
manuals, proper procedure in the 
necessary methodology required to 
reach a reasonable goal in each 
classroom situation, a mature un- 
derstanding of each student’s abili- 
ty and capacity in subject matter 
areas, and good judgment in choos- 
ing the best means of approach to 
those problems which do and will 
arise daily despite careful prepara- 
tion and planning. If he has been 
a classroom teacher himself he will 
be in sympathy and near at hand. 
But, at the same time he does not 
want to be mistaken for the genie 
in Aladdin’s lamp either! He does 
expect the teacher to make an 
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honest effort on her part to ima a 
solution to the problem, which in 
many cases mushroomed out of all 
normal proportions as a result of 
something she did or did not do 
inside her own classroom. Then, 
when she does confront him with 
the problem and informs him that 
her normal procedure under simi- 
lar circumstances has failed, he can 
try out his methods without bear- 
ing any resentment toward her. 


By the same principle the teach- 
er can proceed with her co-work- 
ers. If she permits a freedom “to 
her students only” to exist in her 
classroom, in the halls, in assem- 
bly and on the playground, disre- 
garding the rights, peace, and quiet 
of her classroom neighbors, then 
the principal should be the last 
person she should blame or run to 
for help when her contract is not 
renewed in the spring, and when 
her fellow teachers grow cool and 
quiet when she craves a little so- 
ciability among them. A teacher 
is, after all, accepted as an adult 
when she accepts the position. It 
is assumed by the adult co-workers 
that she will conduct herself in like 
manner. 


A little wisdom tempered with 
much sympathy and understand- 
ing of the other fellow’s rights 
goes a long way toward tolerance if 
not actual friendship. 


Classroom Reputation 


You, a good teacher, must have 
realized the very first few days on 
the job that the children were yours 
only a few hours out of each day. 
They belonged to their parents be- 
fore they came, after they left, and 
while you had them! You prob- 
ably did not wholly agree every- 
time with the parents’ attitude or 
method of child rearing in ques- 
tion, but being an understanding 
individual where human nature is 
concerned you realized that success- 
fully teaching the child also re- 
quires the co-operation of the par- 
ents. You accepted the necessary 
task of selling yourself as a com- 
petent, professional person to them 
as well as the children. Long ago 
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you learned that it is out of the 
administration’s hands if a teacher 
is unpopular in the school and 
community to the extent that par- 
ents prefer another teacher in the 
same grade to her for their chil- 
dren. If this happened to you, you 
undoubtedly backed up and took 
a hasty inventory of yourself. A 
question you probably asked your- 
self was, “Now where did I fail?” 
For surely you could blame no one 
other than yourself for your class- 
room reputation. 


Time and space do not permit 
the listing of all the attributes of 
a good teacher. No one can define 
the criteria of success in the teach- 
ing profession. Good teachers do 
not acquire through academic 
training their most essential quali- 
ties. Colleges and universities, no 
matter how renowned their staffs, 
can only bring out and improve 
that which was already there. Not 
every individual who aspires to 
teach has been endowed by his 
Creator with the required ingredi- 
ents which make him teacher ma- 
terial. The choice of the teaching 
profession was not yours to make. 
The profession chose you. 


It has been said that a nation 
is just as strong as its people. The 
home, the family, the church, and 
the school contribute to_ this 
strength. It could be said that a 
school is just as strong as its teach- 
ers. Throughout history  testi- 
monials of the great have ranked 
teacher alongside, if not above, 
mother and father as sources of in- 
spiration. Precious attitudes of our 
children so necessary to successful 
living should be cherished and 
trusted only to good teachers dur- 
ing those impressionable years. In- 
creased numbers of qualified per- 
sonnel alone cannot eliminate the 
teacher shortage. Unless quality 
of work and correct attitudes are 
given prime consideration, we are 
in no better position. The pres- 
ence of a person with a degree in 
a classroom does not necessarily 
mean that successful work is being 
accomplished every time. Places 
where the greatest shortages of 


good teaching have existed have 
not always been in the absence of 
a teacher. They were, however, 
without a good teacher. 


Are you a good teacher? 





Teacher Reciprocity 
(Continued from Page 17) 
The goal of an 
trained teacher in every classroom 
still lies ahead. Possibly this goal 
may never be quite met. For 


adequa tely 


our definition ‘‘adequate” changes 
from generation to generation. 
What was good enough for 
mothers and fathers is not good 
enough for their children. 
Missouri is proving the point, 
not necessarily to others but to 
herself, that continued good leader- 
ship and aggressive action on the 
part of her educational leaders, 
can do much to improve the stand- 
ards of education in Missouri. 





The Director of 
Elementary Education 


(Continued from Page 12) 


of new problems stimulates the pu- 
pils’ thinking. 

16. The teacher guides the chil- 
dren into efficient study habits. 

17. The pupils do make use of 
the source materials when given 
the opportunity. 


18. Often the pupils’ experi- 
ences are utilized in motivating in- 
terest.” 


Evaluation is valuable only 
when it causes teachers and ad- 
ministrators to grow professionally; 
and the curriculum will improve 
only as something happens at that 
point where teacher and children 
come together in purposeful activ- 
ity. 

(Part of the Teacher Evaluation 
was taken from the “Teaching 
Evaluation Record,” by Dwight E. 
Beecher, Coordinator of Research, 
Buffalo, New York, Public Schools; 
Educators Publishing Co.) 
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aE 
A MODIFIED 


POSTURE PROGRAM 
For the Elementary 
Grades 


OOD posture is essential for 
eye physical, mental, and 
social and well-being of 
every growing child. In our sys- 
tem of education the primary 
grades are in many ways the most 
important ones. This is the time 
when the basis of good health 
practices and the fundamentals of 
good body development are estab- 
lished. If teachers are properly 
trained to include health instruc- 
tion along with the other school 
subjects, posture should receive 
top consideration. 

Preventives vs Correctives 

This program emphasizes _pre- 
vention rather than correction. Of 
programs 











health 


the comparatively few 
offered in posture education, most 
of them are in the highschools and 
colleges. The corrective aspect is 
more prominent at this time. In- 
stead of waiting until the children 
reach emphasize 
good posture habits and normal 
body development in these earlier 
grades. A brief posture examin- 
ation should be given in the stu- 
dent’s first year of school and again 
at intervals during the next five or 
six years of schooling. Those pupils 
needing home exercises and extra 
attention frequently 
checked concerning their progress 
and development. 

In 1952 a brief posture study 


maturity, let's 


should be 
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was done in Columbia, Missouri, 
by the authors. Of the e260 ele- 
mentary school children examined, 
approximately 79 per cent needed 
foot posture education and pre- 
ventive exercises for proper foot 
development. The percentage was 
even higher among 100 high school 
age children. This was one of the 
reasons that led us to conclude that 
some sort of posture program in 
the earlier grades would aid in 
lowering the percentage of slightly 
“atypical” posture habits of high 
school age students. 


Equipment and Facilities 

Basic examination equipment 
need not be expensive, as can be 
seen in the following list: 1. Plumb 
line, 2. Thread screen, 3. Mirror 
(triple, if possible) 4. Wax crayon 


and 5. Proper lighting. 


Examination Procedure 

The teacher can lead marching 
games to observe the walking post- 
ure of the children. See if the feet 
turn inward or outward, or if 
they point straight ahead. See if 
the ankle bone on the inside of 
the foot is showing. If these bones 
are not prominent then the indivi- 
dual probably has good feet. This 
game may also be played with the 
shoes off (if the parents don’t ob- 
ject). Each child then walks sep- 
arately toward the teacher. Notice 
whether the toes turn up or 
whether they stay down. They 
should stay down. Children like 
to pretend or imagine themselves 
doing things. Some ideas along 
these lines are: 

1. Pretend you are walking along 
a railroad track. 

2. Hop on one foot (forward on 
one foot and backward on the 
other). Emphasize the foot straight 
ahead. 


3. Sit down. Pretend you are in 
a sand pile. Start with the feet 
pointing straight forward, then 
work the toes together keeping the 
heels in the same place. Emphasize 
keeping the toes down. 

4. The child should be able to 
clap the soles of the feet together 
with the little toes touching,—may 
hold a button or penny between 
these toes. 

5. Skip around the room, pigeon 
toed. This will keep the arch up. 

6. Walk with toes straight ahead. 
Emphasize the weight on the out- 
side of the feet with the big toe 
down. (This includes the ball of 
the big toe.) 


The children may line up and 
walk in front of a mirror or be- 
hind a thread screen, if one is 
available. The teacher should look 
for evenness of the shoulders and 
the hips. If they are even, then 
their backs are probably straight. 
If one hip is higher and the op- 
posite shoulder is higher, then the 
child needs further examination. 
This should be done with the back 
bare to the top of the hip bone. 


Back Posture 

Turn the child with back to the 
window (for best light). Have the 
heels together and even, hands at 
the side looking straight forward. 
Use the crayon to mark the spinous 
processes (prominent bones on the 
spinal column). Hang the plumb 
line from the seventh cervical. If 
the line falls straight covering all 
the marks to the cleft of the but- 
tocks, then the back is straight. If 
the line sways to either side, partic- 
ularly to the left, and the right 
hip is high, then there is probably 
a total curvature to the left. If 
this straightens out when the child 
bends forward, and the right 
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shoulder seems higher than the 
left, this is a postural curve and 
can be corrected. 


See that the child does not stand 
on one foot in a slumped position 
nor sit in a one-sided manner. 
Interest him in all the hanging 
exercises which are: 1. Skinning- 
the-cat; 2. Swinging back and 
forth on the trapeze; 3. Climbing 
a ladder (stall bars); 4. Hanging 
on bars or rings. If the curve is a 
double curve and the top part 
swings in one direction and the 
bottom part swings in the other 
(right dorsal, left lumbar), then 
the curve is structural and the 
child should be taken to a physi- 
cian. 


Side Posture 

For side posture, notice whether 
the chi'd rocks back and forth 
and whether there seems to be an 
extra joint at the waist. If he 
does, he probably has too much 
concave curvature and a protrud- 
ing abdomen (lordosis). When the 
child walks, his chest should be in 
a direct line with the ball of the 
forward foot, and the head should 
be back in line with the spinal 
column. If he walks back on his 
heels, the legs and pelvis wiil be 
in front of the body line and he 
will drag the foot instead of using 
his arch to spring along. This is 
another way to check for lordosis. 
The dictionary says that “the de- 
finition of walking is a_ broken 
fall.” 

These are. the most common 
imperfections of posture 2s viewed 
from the side. Forward head and 
shoulders are more easily recog- 
nized and again should be worked 
upon through the hanging exer- 
cises. Be sure, in this case, that 
the child is not near-sighted. 

Individual and formal! exercises 
can be given these children, but 
their informal play can help very 
much to remedy some of these 
faults. Be sure this equipment in- 
cludes horizontal ladders, swings, 
rings, and _ trapeze. Merry-go- 
rounds and scooters emph: size one- 
sided posture. Skating, basketball, 
and volleyball are a few of the 
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Is Your Retirement Program 
Up To Date? 


Has your name or permanent 
address been changed since you 
last wrote the retirement office? 

It is important that your correct 
name and address be given, since 
periodic mailings are made using 
the latest name and permanent 
home address shown on _ yout 
record. Following a recent mail- 
ing, many envelopes were re- 
turned by the post office, marked 
“Moved—left no address” or “Un- 
known.” Was yours one of these? 
Please see that the address you 
have given is one at which you can 
be reached—winter or summer! 

Is your designation of benefici- 
aries the way you presently wish 
it to be? 

To emphasize the importance of 
keeping your designation of bene- 
ficiaries current, we cite the fol- 
lowing example: Recently a mem- 
ber died, leaving a surviving wid- 
ow and dependent children. When 
the member originally filed his 





recommended activities for well- 
rounded good posture develop- 
ment. The child should be en- 
couraged to run, skip, and hang, 
with emphasis on the hanging. 
One of the main functions of 
the program is to detect so-called 
“atypicalness” in the early stages, 
and to give individual attention 
to these cases as soon as it is de- 
tected. 
Many 
corrected through the child’s nor- 


postural deviations are 


mal activities, but the fact remains 
that in examining large groups of 
adults, a high percentage of pos- 
tural deviations is found. The 
normal growth of our children 
should not be trusted to luck, o1 
taken so lightly. Every growing 
child needs assistance while grow- 
ing up, and it is our duty, as 
teachers, to assist them in every 
way possible. 


membership record, he had des- 
ignated his father as beneficiary. 
Subsequently the member married, 
but failed to file a change of bene- 
ficiary. Consequently, a lump sum 
payment of his accumulated con- 
tributions was made to his parent. 
If he had made the beneficiary 
change, his widow and children 
could have received a monthly 
payment of $3g00. If you wish to 
change your designation of bene- 
ficiaries, please write the retire- 
ment office, requesting the form— 
“Nomination of Beneficiary.” 


If you have taught out-of-state 
or have served in the Armed Fore 
es, have you claimed credit for this 
service? If you have previously 
withdrawn contributions, have you 
applied for reinstatement? 


Certain provisions of the retire- 
ment law were recently amended 
to allow additional time for claim- 
ing credit for out-of-state teaching 
service, for service in the Armed 
Forces, and for reinstatement of 
credit waived by withdrawal or re- 
fund of contributions. If you have 
taught in another state, have ren- 
dered military service, or have re- 
turned to teaching following with- 
drawal and wish to reinstate your 
creditable service, you now have 
the opportunity to claim such 
credit within five years from the 
date of your return to teaching in 
Missouri, or before July 1, 1958, 
whichever is later. 

Have you claimed ciedit for 
your prior teaching service (service 
before July 1, 1946)? If not, we 
suggest that you do so at ounce. 

If you have overlooked matters 
regarding your record, now is the 


time to bring it up to date. 


—Public School Retirement Sys- 
tem of Missouri, P. O. Box 268, 


Jefferson City. Telephone 6-2442. 





GUIDANCE RESOURCES NEGLECTED 


Highschool Student Councils Can Be, 
But Seldom Are, Used to Help 
Counselor in Vocational Guidance Work 


HE student council, an oft 
bane guidance resource, 
can be helpful to your counselor 
in many ways. All too frequently 
the counselor is so involved in his 
testing program, his vocational 
guidance work, and his counseling 
service he doesn’t have time to 
make a follow-up study on drop- 
outs, transfer students, and grad- 
uates. This is where the student 
council can be useful to your 
counselor. 

Many student council sponsors 
are constantly searching for worth- 
while projects for their council 
members to perform. Why not let 
them run these follow-up studies 
under the direction of your guid- 
ance worker? Certainly it would 
be a much more worthwhile proj- 
ect than some of their present ones. 


Much of the busy work, such 
as hall supervision and trophy 
polishing, which the council is 
presently performing, could be 
delegated to committees outside of 
the council. This would increase 
participation and_ responsibilities 
among your students and at the 
same time release your council 
for the higher responsibility of 
conducting an effective follow-up 
study. 


Can Check Habits 

Another way that the student 
council can be an effective too! of 
your guidance program is for your 
council to prepare a check list of 
students’ habits and activities in 
and around the home. Such a 
check list would be prepared under 
proper supervision and _ then 
mailed to the home of every pupil 
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in the school. Such a list could be 
set up similar to the following: 
Item Good Fair Poor 
Self direction 
Home study hab- 

its 
Cooperation on 

home duties 


Care of  furn- 
iture and prop- 
erty 


Amount of home 
reading 

Use of the Eng- 
lish language 

Amount of radio 
listening 

Kind of 
listening 

Care of personal 


radio 


appearance 

Many other items could be given 
here. Theoretically, most of us be- 
lieve in the idea of home visita- 
tions but very few of us ever get 
around to making them. Thus, 
the English teacher gets to know 
Johnnie is an English student 
but all too often knows very little 
else about him. The use of the 
home check list will probably be 
biased, but wouldn’t home vis- 
itations, which we admittedly don’t 
make, be teacher biased? 


More Meaningful Projects 

If we agree that information 
about the students’ home life is 
valuable to a school and its func- 
tions, then I certainly feel that we 


will agree that the home check 
list project will be a more mean- 
ingful project than trophy polish- 
ing. 

Now the question arises, “Should 
the student council have access to 
this check list information?” 

If you were to have these lists 
mailed directly to the counselor 
when they are filled out, he could 
obtain whatever individual infor- 
mation he desires from the lists, 
delete the names, and turn the 
lists back to the 
council can then compile some 
general information and statistics 
for publication in the school news- 
paper. Such a project should help 
build citizenship within the stu- 
dent body as well as aid your 


council. The 


guidance program. 

The student council is only one 
which your 
counselor may be neglecting. 
Whether or not this neglect is due 
to your counselor being overbur- 
dened is not the issue here. If we 
are to get the best results possible 
from our guidance programs, we 
must utilize our natural guidance 


of many _ resources 


resources. 





BONDS VOTED 


St. James: $222,000 to construct an 
elementary school of nine modern 
classrooms, a kindergarten unit, spe- 
cial education room, cafeteria, kitchen 
and administrative offices. 

Delta R-5: $250,000 for a 14-room 
elementary building and 15 acre tract 
of land. 
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SECRETARY’S PAGE 


St. Louis Meeting 


LANS have been completed for the Nine- 
ty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Association 
in St. Louis, November 6-8. 


On the programs will appear Dr. Lyman 
Ginger, President, National Education Asso- 
ciation, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
Chet Huntley, Star of NBC-TV’s “Outlook”; 
Hon. James T. Blair, Jr., Governor of Mis- 
souri; Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Helen K. 
Mackintosh, Chief, Elementary Schools Section, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. R. W. Kunkle, Manager, Program Devel- 
opment, Midwest Research Institute, Kansas 
City; and Dr. Guy L. Bond, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Special features of the Convention include 
An Evening of Broadway Hits, physical edu- 
cation demonstration, television program and 
group singing. 

Membership receipts or guest tickets will be 
required for An Evening of Broadway Hits. 
Guest tickets, free of charge, are available on 
request for relatives and friends. 

Splendid programs have been arranged by 
the thirty-four departmental groups and Friday 
afternoon will be a time when teachers will re- 
ceive professional stimulation and growth in 
their own teaching fields. 

Reservations are in to guarantee the largest 
and best exhibit ever. The exhibit is recognized 
as a vital part of the Convention, making a real 
contribution. 


The Assembly of Delegates meets in the 
Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, at 9:00 A. M. 
on Wednesday. 

Committee reports now being printed will 
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be mailed to all delegates and alternates previ- 
ous to the meeting. Copies will be available to 
anyone interested, immediately following the 
Convention. 

If you have not already made hotel reserva- 
tions, you should do so immediately. A total 
attendance of at least seventeen thousand is 
expected. 


In Brief 


HE property secured by the Association 
See the North of the MSTA Building is 
now being remodeled for offices. It will house 
the Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the State High School Activities Associa- 
tion. It is advantageous that all organizations, 
having as an impelling motive the welfare of 
children and youth, work most cooperatively 
together. This we do have in Missouri and the 
results are gratifying. 

Mr. Lynn Twitty, President, and Mrs. Rose- 
mary Sullivan Baker, First Vice-President, plan 
to address as many community association 
meetings this school year as their busy sched- 
ules will permit. The same is true for members 
of the Association Staff. 

This is merely a desire to render service 
where needed. Your plans for the year already 
may be completed. Any request should be 
made as far in advance as possible. 

The Executive Committee met on Septem- 
ber 28, with the major item of business the 
approval of committee reports for the As- 
sembly of Delegates in St. Louis. The Resolu- 
tions Committee meets on October 12. 

Kirksville secures each year copies of new 
copyrights added to the reading list for each 
elementary school. Joplin gets at least one set. 
More schools each year are utilizing this 
service. 

The Research Division continues its study 
of salary scheduling in the State. It is hoped 
that information may be made available that 
will be helpful. With the foundation program 
financed in full, we should establish and de- 
velop the most effective schedules possible. 
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Community Teacher Association leaders in Group I of the MSTA- Group II of the Leadership Conferer 
NEA Conference that met at Bunker Hill Resort, August 5-7. Behren’s Hall at Bunker Hill 


Professional Planning 
For a New Century 





CONSULTANTS, Group I, L. to R.: Dr. Inks Franklin, MSTA; Dr. CONSULTANTS, Group II, L. to R.: Dr. Re 
Marvin Shamberger, MSTA: Virginia McElroy, Affton; C. W. Farnham, Robert Forbes, Kansas City; Dr. Clifton R. Bell, 
West Plains; Dr. Mildred Hiller, St. Louis; Ethel Hardaway, Carthage; Kansas City; Raymond Moore, Albany; Esther 
. H. Bailey, Aurora; Paul Greene, Jefferson City; G. L. Donahoe, Jef- Forrest Wolverton, St. Louis; and Freida Elwi 


erson City; Gordon Renfrow, MSTA; Earl Gray, Brookfield; Floyd 
Hamlett, Caruthersville; and Evan Agenstein, St. Joseph. 
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OMMUNITY association 
‘gested departmental chair- 
men and district officers met Au- 
gust 5-9 at Bunker Hill Ranch Re- 
sort to make plans for the starting 
of the new century of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 

Meeting in two groups over 200 
leaders heard Mr. Everett Keith, 
executive secretary, MSTA, de- 
scribe the organization at work. 

Margaret Stevenson, executive 
secretary, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, spoke re- 
garding the work of the National 
Education Association. 

Mrs. Frank B. Leitz, president of 
the Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and Mr. Paul Greene 
and Mr. Hubert Wheeler of the 
State Department of Education re- 
viewed the programs and activities 
of these related organizations at 
the second general session of the 
conferences. 

Adah Peckenpaugh, Clinton, led 
the discussion on the work of com- 
munity associations. Suggested pro- 
grams and working plans for the 
locals were discussed at length. 

MSTA and NEA services were 
brought to the attention of the 
delegates through discussion lead- 
ers Margaret Schowengerdt, Web- 
ster Groves, and Harold Lickey, 
Marshall. 

The new films “Not By Chance” 
“Section Sixteen” and “No Teach- 
er Alone” were previewed by the 
groups. 

Alfred Bleckschmidt, supervisor 
of fine arts, State Department of 
Education, was very successful in 
securing wonderful participation 
in group singing. 

Recreation each evening in the 
form of square dancing was under 
the direction of Norman S. Law- 
nick, University of Missouri. 

Lynn Twitty, president, MSTA, 
inspired the groups in the closing 
session using Teaching as the sub- 
ject for his address. 
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PRESIDING at the General Sessions were MSTA officers Lynn 
Twitty, President and Rosemary Baker, First Vice-President 





SPEAKERS at the General Sessions, L. to R.: Everett Keith, 
executive secreary, MSTA; Mrs. Frank B. Leitz, president, Mo. 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Lynn Twitty, president, 
MSTA; Richard Ichord, State Representative; Paul Greene, 
State Department of Ed.; and Margaret Stevenson, executive 
secretary, Dept. Classroom Teachers, NEA. 





LEADERS of discussion groups and special events were L. to R.: 
Richard Bradley, Pres. Department of Classroom Teachers, 
MSTA; Margaret Schowengerdt, executive committee, NEA; 
Harold Lickey, NEA State Director; Alfred Bleckschmidt, su- 
pervisor, Fine Arts, State Dept. of Ed.; Ada Peckenpaugh, Pres.., 
Central Missouri Teachers Assn.; and Norman Lawnick, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 





EACH GROUP one evening gathered at the Council Ring to 
roast wieners, marshmallows, eat watermelon and receive the 
inspiration that accompanies the view of Echo Bluff and group 
singing. 

















POINTS OF 
EMPHASIS 


of GIFTED 
CHILDREN... 





By George H. Hyram 
Instructor in Educational 
Psychology, St. Louis University, 
and Consultant for Special 
Classes for Gifted Children, 

St. Louis Public 
Schools 


HERE are four rather distinct 
f pew toward which the teach- 
er of the gifted should direct his 
teaching efforts. The first of these 
is enrichment which might be 
thought of as basically the broad- 
ening or deepening of the under- 
standing rather than the acceler- 
ated accumulation of facts. From 
this point of view it would: seem 
that one’s learning has been en- 
riched only when it possesses the 
following two characteristics: 

1. An adequate number of facts 
and concepts. 

2. An understanding of the in- 
herent relationships within a given 
area of knowledge—insight into 
the principles that govern that 
body of knowledge. 


Enrichment vs Acceleration 

It is perhaps very easy to define 
enrichment as deepened under- 
standing and insight; it is, how- 
ever, quite another thing to see 
just how such a result is to be 
brought about through formal ed- 
ucation. Perhaps the definition of 
the term itself as suggested above, 
together with an analysis of the 
educative process will reveal that 
enrichment consists essentially of 
not only the number of facts and 
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concepts acquired by the learner, 
but also to a greater degree the 
extent or depth of the individual’s 
perception of the relationships ex- 
isting between these facts and con- 
cepts. It is from these latter under- 
standings that the learner gains in- 
sight and a practical mastery of 
the principles involved. In brief, 
one’s learning has been enriched 
when the quality, rather than the 
quantity of his understanding has 
been improved. 

Now, of what does an improved 
quality of perception consist? Two 
things seem necessary: (1) the 
command of a sufficient number 
of facts and concepts, and (2) the 
understanding of the _ principles 
governing the body of knowledge 
of which these facts and concepts 
are the building blocks. From 
these definitions it is clear that a 
learning program of enrichment 
must do two things: (1) provide 
experiences which lead to an in- 
crease in the number of facts and 
concepts mastered, and (2) help 
the learner to formulate valid gen- 
eralizations—that is—it must lead 
the learner to discover relationships 
which are essentially principles 
and to formulate them in terms 
familiar to him. 









With regard to acceleration, it is 
relatively easy to see that here the 
characteristic element is speed— 
the rapidity with which the learn- 
both of the 


er acquires one or 
enriching factors listed above. Un- 
fortunately, in a graded system 
such as is found most often in our 
public schools, the term accelera- 
tion has been unduly narrowed in 
meaning so that now it suggests 
“skip- 
without reference to either 


only rapid promotion or 
ping,’ 
the number of concepts acquired 
or the depth of insight gained into 
essential relationships. 

A program of enrichment is es- 


sentially acceleration because it 
aims at 
mastery of both facts and concepts 
and, more important, at helping 
the individual to gain insight into 
the relationships of these facts and 
concepts. This is more clearly seen 
when one realizes that the product 
of an enriched learning program 
is, at any given level, knowledge, 
comprehensions, and insights which 
are usually not acquired until a 
later level of mental development 
has been reached. The acquisition 
of this deeper insight, then, ac- 
tually amounts to an_ increased 
speed of mental development and 


increasing the learner's 
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is thus acceleration. The differ- 
ences-between enrichment and ac- 
celeration, as we have unfortunate- 
ly come to understand the latter 
term, are therefore superficial rath- 
er than exclusive. The former con- 
cept necessarily includes the latter, 
while the reverse is not true. 


Enrichment and Transfer 

The goal of all education, wheth- 
er formal or informal, is the adap- 
tation of that which has been pre- 
viously learned to subsequent sit- 
uations and problems which vary 
markedly from the original. This 
adaptation of learning is what 
“transfer of learning’’ means essen- 
tially and is thus the goal of all 
education. 


In spite of the shibboleth that 
“education is life’ and the perhaps 
mistaken inference that the busi- 
ness of the school is to teach the 
child to live only presently, we 
must expect pupils to be able to 
make use of, and to apply later in 
life the ideas and understandings 
which have been acquired during 
school days. If we did not expect 
this, we should be forced to be- 
lieve that “school” days are never 
over—that the learner, in order to 
cope with the problems of his daily 
living, must spend the rest of his 
life being taught either formally 
or informally how to live in an 
ever-changing present. Obviously, 
we do not believe this, nor do we 
intentionally aim at such learn- 
ings which, at best, are only tem- 
porarily useful. We expect, wheth- 
er we admit it consciously or not, 
and we teach for the transfer of 
learnings. 


Research in this area, in spite of 
early misinterpretations of the 
findings, clearly indicates that only 
perceived relationships or princi- 
ples — insights — are transferable. 
The implications of the newer un- 
derstanding of the conditions of 
adequate transfer are quite clear. 
To insure the maximum amount of 
transfer, learnings must be basical- 
ly insightful—involving the appre- 
hension of relationships in factual 
data and the formulation of such 
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perceived relationships into mean- 
ingtul generalizations by the learn- 
er. Problem situations that are 
either essentially force-cue—leading 
to conditioning, or hidden-cue— 
leading to trial-and-error learning 
should be definitely subordinated. 

The intellectually gifted child, 
because conceptual thinking is 
closely related to intelligence, is 
more capable of perceiving relation- 
ships and of making sound gen- 
eralizations than are others. The 
ideal learning situations for him 
especially are those in which all 
relevant cues are available, requir- 
ing only that he perceive them in 
their most meaningful relation- 
ships. We, as teachers, then, can 
insure the maximum amount olf 
transfer in the gifted child by help- 
ing him to grasp the essential na- 
ture of the things he learns and to 
gain insight into their basic rela- 
tionships. We must not only ex- 
pose him to the fact, but must also 
endeavor to lead him to discover 
the underlying principle. To the 
extent that we realize this aim, to- 
gether with that of developing the 
pupil's skill in valid thinking,’ will 
we produce a program of learning 
that is truly enriching. 

The second major objective in 
the teaching of gifted individuals, 
then, is to improve the quality of 
their thinking. The guiding prin- 
ciple here is the definition of good 
thinking as, first of all, logical—a 
trait which stems from an aware- 
ness of the nature of validity as 
well as from an appreciation of the 
value of evidential data. A second 
criterion of “good” thinking is that 
it be creative—a trait which results 
from a realization that variation in 
the approach to the solution of 
problems is both possible and de- 
sirable as long as logicality re- 
mains. In addition to this under- 
standing of the essentials of ac- 
curate thinking, one needs a mas- 
tery of the techniques that are nec- 
essary to reach valid inferences 


1No effort is made here to distinguish 
valid thinking from “creative” or “critical” 
thinking. It would seem that whether 
essentially creative or critical, thinking. 
if it is to be accurate or reasonable, must 
first of all be valid. 


and well-grounded generalizations. 
Thus, the learning environment of 
gifted children should provide ev- 
ery opportunity for them to ac- 
quire three things: (1) the neces- 
sary understandings of validity, 
(2) the techniques of logical think- 
ing, and (3) the willingness and 
habit of considering newer and 
original approaches to the solution 
of problems. 

A third goal toward which the 
teacher of the intellectual gifted 
must strive is increased pupil abil- 
ity and skill in both oral and writ- 
ten expression and in problem 
solving. 

Lastly, an attempt should be 
made to develop a keener sense ol 
individual responsibility to society. 
This aim might be realized through 
the teacher's constant emphasis in 
every learning situation on this 
paramount fact: the greater one’s 
talents are, the greater are his op 
portunities and duties to employ 
these talents for social as well as 
individual, enhancement. 


Content 

In order to realize these objec 
tives, it will be necessary for the 
children and their teacher to go 
beyond the mere acquisition of 
facts. They must, as we have seen 
in our analysis of enrichment, seek 
to understand the real meaning of! 
things—to grasp the basic relation 
ships as they exist and in doing so, 
understand the principles in 
volved in any learning. These 
meanings and principles will then 
serve as the enriching content. An 
illustration might prove clarifying. 
In the area of arithmetic, instead 
of being content with gaining skill 
in the process of division or even 
with the understanding of the 
general nature of division, the pu- 
pil’s learning can be enriched by 
his gaining insight into the dif- 
ference between dividing by a 
whole number and dividing by a 
fraction. Through an analysis of 
both processes, one discovers that 
if the divisor is a fraction, he is 
actually finding out how many 
parts of a given size there are in a 
certain quantity. On the other 
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hand, if the divisor is a whole num- 
ber, it becomes clear that one is 
finding out just what size each ol 
the given parts of a certain quan- 
tity will be with respect to unity. 

Similarly, in the social studies 
area, particularly in history, the 
primary purpose should not be 
merely to memorize factual data, 
but to relate or integrate them into 
some coherent pattern that will re- 
veal causal relations. An example 
of this attempt to go beyond fac- 
tual knowledge may be seen in the 
following description of a learning 
task. 

It is a matter of simple fact that 
the first union 
United States was a confederac, 


formed by the 


which soon gave way to a stronger 
federation. Our main problem 
with regard to this historical fact 
is not merely to know it, nor to 
understand the essential difference 
between the two types of unions. 
We are, instead, more concerned 
with those conditions which led to 
the successive formation of each 
Further, and perhaps even 
more important, we are interested 


type. 


in relating those early causal con- 
ditions to those which exist today. 
Thus, attention is directed to prob- 
lems similar_to the following:. “Are 
there conditions today within the 
United States rendering yet un- 
settled the question as to whether 
or not the best democratic govern- 
ment is a confederacy or a federa- 
tion?” 

If both sides of this question are 
explored, deeper insight into the 
meaning and implications of these 
particular historical facts will be 
possible. Such 
characterize the learning content 
of the curriculum for the gifted. If 


insights should 


this approach to learning content 
permeates all teaching eflorts, no 
matter what the subject matter, it 
will become quite apparent to the 
pupil that the arriving at the cor- 
rect answer to any problem situa- 
tion, while greatly desirable, is not 
the real test of the success of his 
learning experience. Rather, he 
will grow to appreciate the fact 
that it is one’s methods and his 
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reasoning behind his conclusions 
that are of far greater significance 
for the solving of present and fu- 
ture problems. 


Method 

Finally, in order to insure that 
the learning content of the experi- 
ences of a gifted class will be mean- 
ingful, formulated into simple 
generalizations and 
teacher 


pupil-made 
thus transferable, the 
should employ a method which 
makes ample provisions for dis- 
cussions based on research activi- 
ties which have been motivated by 
problem situations. The following 
steps might characterize this teach- 
ing method: 
Step 1. 
quired to take a position or 


T hesis—the pupil is re- 


stand with respect to some pre- 
viously learned factual data. 


Step 2. Justification—through the 
Socratic Method of questioning, 
the pupil is forced to support and 
defend his position by present- 
ing sound arguments. No posi- 
tion or conclusion is arbitrarily 
labeled incorrect or inadequate 
because it does not agree with 
that of the class or teacher. The 
sole determinant of the adequacy 
of a pupil’s position or conclu- 
sion is his support of that posi- 
tion or conclusion—the sound- 
ness of his thinking. 

Step 3. Generalization—the pupil 
is encouraged to discover a pat- 
tern in the factual data and to 
express this pattern as a simply- 
worded generalization. 

Step 4. Application—the pupil is 

encouraged to apply and _ test 

newly formed generalizations 
through individual projects and 
experiments. 


Summary 

We have seen that if the intel- 
lectually gifted are to receive a 
special and therefore different type 
of education, this difference in 
training must logically reside in 
that aspect of the pupils which 
sets them apart from others. Inas- 
much as the primary distinguish- 
ing trait in such individuals is their 
intellectual acumen, it follows that 


their education must be essential- 
ly intellectual. It must be remem- 
bered that this primacy of the in- 
tellectual phase of the child’s de- 
velopment does not, in any way, 
preclude his social and emotional 
growth, nor his mastery of prac- 
tical skills. 

Thus, the educational goals, the 
learning content, and the method 
individuals 


of teaching gifted 


should be basically intellectual. 
Four intellectual goals were cited: 

1. The enrichment of the learn- 
er’s understanding—viewed as es- 
sentially the gaining of deeper and 
more meaningful insights because 
of one’s apprehension of more com- 
plex relationships. 

2. The development of a pat- 
tern or approach to thinking which 
is first of all logical and then cre- 
ative and critical. 

3. The growth in the ability to 
express one’s own ideas and think- 
ing both in oral and written forms, 
and an increased facility in the 
solving of general life problems. 

4. A greater appreciation of 
one’s social and individual re- 
sponsibilities as being directly pro- 
portional to his intellectual tal- 
ents. 

It was suggested that the realiza- 
tion of these intellectual goals will 
depend to a large extent upon the 
nature of the concepts acquired by 
the pupil. If these concepts are 
basically insightful—consisting of 
the perception of relationships, the 
resulting mental development will 
be characteristically intellectual. 

One method of teaching which 
might insure the desired outcome 
was cited as the Socratic Method— 
a procedure in which the pupil is 
constantly required to support 
through the presentation of argu- 
ments his own positions with re- 
gard to various factual! data and 
issues. Such a method, we have 
seen, pre-supposes a wealth of pu- 
pil activity, first, in his search for 
facts and relationships, and sec- 
ond, in his application of those 
perceived understandings to many 
problem situations in which he is 
personally interested. 
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By Edward J. Shelton 
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PUTTING 
PARENTS 
THROUGH 
SCHOOL 
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Caruthersville High School ob- 
served American Education Week 
last year by having a_ parents’ 
night, a project so successful in 
the eyes of the administration, 
teachers, and parents that we feel 
it must become an annual affair. 
We also feel that if other schools 
have not used this method of ob- 
servation, they may wish to try it. 

The parents’ night was planned 
by a committee of teachers ap- 
pointed by the principal, and the 
plans were approved by the entire 
faculty. 

Publicity of the project was 
handled through the local news- 
papers and radio station, by the 
students, and by letters to all of 
the parents. This publicity started 
in the local newspaper two weeks 
prior to parents’ night, and it 
gained momentum by the other 
devices as the date came nearer. 
Announcements were made to the 
students in homerooms, assemblies, 
and over the intercom in reference 
to parents’ night, and they were 
urged to encourage their parents 
to attend. To create a little compe- 
tition a prize was awarded to the 
homeroom having the best parent 
representation. 

The letters were mailed in order 
to reach the parents from three to 
five‘ days prior to parents’ night. 
The purpose of the letter was to 
give each parent a special invita- 
tion and to explain to them the 
reason for having such a night. 
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Ann Richardson, student guide, assists parents in finding classrooms. Left to 
right: Eric Taylor, Mrs. Sadie Frakes, Mrs. Margaret Privett, Miss Richard- 


son and Mrs. Christine Hill. 


The organization of parents’ 
night was quite simple. During 
the homeroom period preceding 
parents’ night every student was 
asked to fill out his schedule on a 
form made for this purpose. The 
form had space for the student's 
name, period numbers, classroom 
numbers, floor, subject, and teach- 
er. The completed forms were kept 
in the possession of the homeroom 
teacher until that night. 

Two student organizations, the 
Honor Society and Future Teach- 
ers Association, were asked to serve 
as student guides for the parents. 
During a meeting of these organi- 
zations, students were assigned to 
outside entrance ways and _ stair- 
ways and as helpers for homeroom 
teachers. Each of these students 
was given a schedule of the classes 
so that he could become familiar 
with them and could give informa- 
tion asked for by the parents. 

The parents were asked in the 
letter of invitation to be at school 
at 7 P.M. and to go directly to 
their child’s homeroom, where they 
would pick up their schedule to 
follow. The teacher called the roll, 
gave out the schedules, and with 
the aid of the student helpers, 
made large name plates for each 
parent. They were also oriented as 
to classroom numbers, etc. All of 
the teachers wore name plates. 

An announcement was made by 
the principal from the office on the 


intercom welcoming the parents 
to school, explaining the timé 
schedule we were to follow, and 
inviting them back to see their 
teachers at a later date. 

The schedule was set up to allow 
fifteen minutes in each classroom 
and five minutes between classes. 
Although this might seem too long, 
those who were interested didn't 
seem to think so. We didn’t want 
to cut the time so short that the 
parents wouldn't have an oppor 
tunity to ask questions. 

If some parents couldn't be at 
school by the end of the homeroom 
period at 7:15, they were urged to 
come anyway and were told to pick 
up their child’s schedule at the 
main entrance of the building. All 
of the schedules that were not 
claimed in the homeroom were 
sent to this location. 

Teachers were given suggestions 
as to what to talk about, such as 
objectives of the course, how they 
were going about reaching these 
objectives, and how parents could 
help. Not only were teachers asked 
to give parents an opportunity to 
ask questions, but to let them 
know when they were available for 
later conference. 

Favorable comments were ex 
pressed by parents, teachers, and 
students. Not only did the parents 
become acquainted with the teach- 
ers and the school, but learned 


(See Parents Thru School P. 41) 
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Japanese High School Pupils 
Pay Strict Attention to Studies” 
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Report on Boys 

“Homework — during summer 
vacation?” 

Japanese students in junior and 
senior high school get enough 
homework to keep them busy three 
hours a day, six days a week, all 
summer long. They do it, too. 

“How often do boys go out on 
dates in high school?” 

High school boys seldom go out 
on dates because they have little 
time for anything except study. 
Study is the key to success in 
Japan. To be an ordinary suc- 
cess, a boy must go to some college. 
To be a real success in life, he 
must graduate from one of the top 
universities, like Tokyo Univer- 
sity. To go to a famous university 
is the only way to get choice jobs 
and sure advancement. All boys 
know this. They also know that 
the only way to get into the fa- 
mous universities is to do: better 
on the college entrance examina- 
tions than the other students. Five 
or fifteen students will compete 
through examinations for one op- 
ening in a famous university. So, 
students will study very hard to 
prepare themselves for the all-im- 
portant college entrance examina- 
tions. 

“Is it easier to go to school in 
Japan than in the U. S.?” 

Here is the schedule for a typ- 
ical boy in the 12th grade, taking 
a college preparatory course: Each 
week he has 5 periods of English 
translation, 3 of English Composi- 
tion, 1—English Grammar, 3— 
World History, 3—Biology, 2— 
Physics, 2—Chemistry, 4—Analysis 
I, s—Analysis II, 2—Japanese His- 
tory, 2—Japanese Classics, 2—Jap- 
anese Language, 1—Chinese Lan- 
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guage. Total: 34 hours a week, in- 
cluding 4 hours on Saturday plus 
2 to 3 hours of homework! 


Report on Girls 

“What do you mean—the boys 
are too busy to date girls?” 

Girls in the public schools don’t 
have to bother getting ready for 
dates—they don’t have any. The 
prettiest girl in school may be ad- 
mired by all the boys, but what 
young man has time to waste on 
girls when he must prepare for 
the all-important college entrance 
examination? Anybody can go out 
with girls, but only the best boys 
in school can pass the exams of 
the famous universities—a man 
had better spend his time on the 
important things in life: home- 
work and study. 

“Then do the boys just ignore 
girls and forget about them?” 

Nooo—but in grade 10, boys 
and girls do not talk much with 
each other and almost never have 
dates. In grades 11 there is much 
talk with girls, but almost no 
dates. And the senior boys almost 
all talk with girls, but there are 
still very few dates in the public 
schools. However, in the private 
senior high schools that are at- 
tached to a college, about half the 
students date, as no examination 
is needed to enter the college to 
which it is attached. 

“What kind of games do the 
girls play?” 

While the boys are playing base- 
ball, soccer, volleyball, table ten- 
nis and going out for track, the 
girls like softball, volleyball, ten- 
nis and pingpong. Table tennis is 
the most popular game in the in- 
door months. During summer, 
swimming is the national sport. 


' Report on Correspondence 


Individual students, and classes 


of students, can exchange photo- 
graphs, art work, school newspa- 
pers, 35mm color slides of school 
activities, yearbooks, cooking rec- 
ipes, dress designs and letters by 
sending them to Japanese students 
in care of Mr. Goto, Tokyo Board 
of Education, Tokyo, Japan. Tell 
what you would like to exchange 
with Japanese boys and girls. En- 
close with whatever is sent: 1— 
your 
school; 3—your address. 


name; 2—your grade in 


Report on Teachers 
“You mean a teacher is some- 


body?” 
Teachers receive so much re- 
spect that: Students stand up 


whenever the teacher enters or 
leaves the room. Students never 
challenge the teacher’s authority. 
Parents carefully to 
everything the teacher says. 


listen very 


“Do Japanese teachers work as 
hard as U. S. teachers?” 

Tokyo teachers face 60 pupils 
in class, from grades one up 
through junior high school; in 
senior high they have it easier, 
with only 50. They work at school 
from about eight in the morning 
to four in the afternoon, Monday 
through Friday, but they also come 
back on Saturday for four hours. 
The teachers get a rest, though, 
when it comes to student activities 
because there are few. And if the 
work becomes too heavy or is un- 
fairly distributed, teachers can in- 
form the powerful teachers’ or- 
ganizations, which have a strong 
voice in the law-making bodies. 

“I suppose women do most of 
the teaching in Japan, too.” 

No! Teaching is a man’s job. 
There are three men to two wo- 
men in elementary school, and in 
junior and senior high, women 
teachers become scarce. In college, 
a woman professor is rare. 
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Ltems of Interest 





Robert Carroll, a former teacher at 
Morehouse, is now doing graduate 
work at the University of Missouri. 


Elva Hancock of Steelville has ac- 
cepted a position in the Mexico 
schools. 


Harvey D. Welch, member of the 
Washington faculty last year, has re- 
signed to accept a position in the 
Pattonville highschool 


Mrs. Carlene Bartee, third and 
fourth grade teacher at Renick, is now 
employed at Centralia. 


Aubrey Britt, instructor in the Cal- 
lao schools last year, is now employed 
at Slater. 


Mrs. Beulah Winger of Clarksdale 
has accepted a position in the Cam- 
eron system. 


Mrs. Nancy Hopson has been em- 
ployed at Grandview R-2, Jefferson 
County. She taught at Hillsboro last 
year. 


Mrs. Orleen Kobert has been em- 
ployed to teach home economics in 
the Doniphan system. 


Oma Garrison, teacher at Steelville 
last year, has accepted a mathematics 
scholarship at Washington University. 


James H. Hall, safety officer for the 
Springfield Public Schools, is now 
serving on a national curriculum pro- 
duction committee in driver education. 


Margaret Handley, a commercial 
teacher in the Cameron High School, 
is this year serving in a similar ca- 
pacity at Riverview Gardens. 


Ida Totzky, a teacher for several 
years in the Plattsburg Public Schools, 
has resigned to accept a position in 
the Gower System. 


Mrs. Glee Graham, a teacher in the 
Nash School north of Bedford, Iowa, 
is now teaching the first grade in the 
Sheridan System. 


Mrs. Loyd Wilson has been ap- 
pointed to teach in the Naylor School 
of the C-2 School District of Audrain 
County. 


Maxine Stewart of New London is 
the new teacher at the Goodwater 
School in the C-2 School District of 
Audrain County. 


Stanley Darr has been employed as 
coach in the Ellington High School. 
He is a graduate of this school. 
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Mrs. M. A. Coe Johnson has retired 
after 42 years of teaching in the rural 
schools of Missouri. Pupils of the 
Lawson School, Centralia, presented 
her with a handsome piece of luggage 
at the close of her career. 


James A. Gipson, commercial in- 
structor at Carterville, has accepted a 
position in the Mountain View schools. 


Harley Barnes, science instructor, 
East Prairie, has accepted a similar 
position at Oran. 


Charles Smith, physical education 
and social studies teacher at Bonne 
Terre last year, is now in the Park- 
way school system, St. Louis County. 


Shirley Held, a recent graduate of 
Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg, has been employed to teach 
music in the Corder highschool. 


Shirley Kelley, vocational home eco- 
nomics teacher at Hamilton, has re- 
signed to accept a position in the Gal- 
latin schools. 


Mrs. Ruby Love of Centralia is now 
teaching at Berkeley. 


Leroy Barrows, elementary school 
principal at Carrollton for the past 
four years, has resigned to accept em- 
ployment at the Center School, Kan- 
sas City. 


Helen Stines has resigned her po- 
sition at Carterville to enter kinder- 
garten work in the Joplin schools. 


Eulalie Hagman Williams, Warren- 
ton, has been employed in the Kirks- 
ville system. 


Mrs. Lilah Lineberry, Laclede, has 
been elected to work in the Sumner 
elementary school. 


Robert Campbell has started his 
work in the Odessa system. He was 
at Slater last year. 


Mrs. Erma Dempsey, Fair Play, is 
now teaching at Walnut Grove. 


Margaret Rahm, vocational home 
economics teacher at East Prairie, has 
accepted a similar position in the 
Campbell highschool. 


Albert Burr, driver training and 
mathematics teacher at Bonne Terre, 
is now employed in the Parkway sys- 
tem, St. Louis County. 


Mrs. Helen Fuhr Frey of Higgins- 
ville has been employed to teach in 
the Corder system. 


Kathryn Cole of Carrollton is now 
teaching in North Kansas City. 


Pete Martin, Grenada, Mississippi, 
has been employed as agriculture in- 
structor and coach at Williamsville, 
Mo. 


Sami Saliba of Beirut, Lebanon, has 
been employed to teach history and 
social science at Southeast State Col- 
lege. He replaces James F. Kerrigan. 


Lloyd Jorgenson, acting dean of 
education, University of Oklahoma, 
has been appointed to succeed Dr. 
William E. Drake, who was professor 
of education, history and philosophy 
at the University of Missouri. 


Thomas Spragens, president, Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, for the past 
five years, has resigned to accept the 
presidency of Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. He will assume his 
duties about Nov. 15. 


Mrs. Anice Franks, East Prairie, is 
now teaching the seventh and eighth 
grades at Williamsville. 


Mrs. Ernestine Seiner of Bolivar is 
the new Polk county superintendent 
of schools. She succeeds Mose Voris 
who resigned. 


Arnold C. Franklin, Jr., superin- 
tendent, Phillipsburg Consolidated 
Schools, for the past two years, as- 
sumed his duties Aug. 1 as head of the 
Richland school system. 


Mrs. Adelia Waggoner of Forest 
City was recently appointed to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Maude K. Young as county 
superintendent of schools of Holt 
county. Mrs. Young resigned to ac- 
cept a teaching position in the St. 
Paul, Minnesota schools. 


Leslie J. Chamberlin has been ap- 
pointed budget and statistical analyst 
of the St. Louis public schools for 
this school year. 


Bill Young is the new highschool 
principal at Richland. 


Stephen G. LaMar, principal of the 
Burlington Junction schools for the 
past two years, is now superintendent 
at Pickering. 


Mrs. Martha D. McClain, an in- 
structor of girls’ physical education 
at Palmyra, has accepted a position 
as girls’ physical education instructor 
in the Queen’s School for Girls at 
Ede, Nigeria. This is a Fulbright 
Teaching Grant sponsored by the 
United States Education Exchange 
Commission in connection with the 
State Department. 
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Mrs. Cleo Unterreiner, teacher of 
commerce at St. Mary’s last year, has 
resigned to accept a position as teacher 
of art in the Ste. Genevieve elemen- 
tary schools. 


Donald W. Owen has been appointed 
by the Elkland board of education as 
vocational agriculture instructor. 


Mrs, Ona McCullough, eighth grade 
teacher in the Elmo system, retired 
at the close of last school term fol- 
lowing 26 years of service in the pro- 
fession. Superintendent and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stone of Elmo held an open 
house in her honor last May. 


Harold T. Downs, principal, Lock- 
wood Elementary School, Webster 
Groves, was recently honored by a 
group of friends and former pupils 
who presented an oil portrait of the 
principal to the Webster Groves 
System. 


T. Dean Adams of Rock Hill was 
honored near the close of last school 
term by staff members and friends 
on his thirtieth anniversary in the 
teaching profession. Dr. and Mrs. 
Adams were presented with a silver 
tray at a dinner meeting. 


Paul Wells, a recent graduate of 
Maryville State College, is the new 
social studies and physical education 
instructor in the Sheridan highschool. 


W. MacLean Johnson, president of 
Webster Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Textbook Publishers Institute. 
The A.T.P.I. is an association of pub- 
lishers issuing all of the elementary, 
high school and college texts used by 
schools in the U. S. Mr. Johnson is 
also chairman of the elementary and 
high school section. 


Luther F. Blackwell was honored 
by the Desloge PTA at the close of 
last school term when he retired as 
elementary school principal following 
39 years of service. The honoree was 
presented with gold initial cuff link 
and tie clasp set and a one hundred 
dollar bill by the president of the 
PTA. 


Kenneth R. Ausmus, coach at 
Maysville for the past five years, is 
now serving as a teacher of math- 
ematics and assists in coaching of all 
sports in the Cameron High School. 


L. D. Clemons, superintendent of 
the Wheaton Public Schools for the 
past eight years, resigned at the 
close of last school term to accept 
employment with an oil company. 
Ordell Sholl, superintendent of Har- 
risburg Public Schools, succeeds Mr. 
Clemons as the Wheaton Superin- 
tendent. 
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Justyn L. Graham, principal, ele- 
mentary school, Savannah, reports 
this district held a very successful 
art and science display near the close 
of last school year. The display was 
attended by many of the parents and 
patrons of the school district. 


Charles Myers, superintendent of 
the Union Star schools, resigned his po 
sition at the close of last school term. 
He has been succeeded by Eugene 
Ceglenski, highschool principal in the 
Union system. In 1929 Mr. Myers be- 
gan a six-year period of service as 
state school supervisor for the State 
Department of Education. Later he 
was superintendent of schools at 
Braymer and during the last war he 
was associated with the American 
Red Cross. 


Donald E. Sater, superintendent of 
the Pierce City schools for the past 
four years, has resigned to accept an 
assistantship at the University of Ar- 
kansas where he plans to complete 
his last year’s residence on the doc- 
torate degree. 


Philip C. Krueger, University City, 
has been awarded the E. M. Carter 
Memorial Award by the University 
of Missouri. This scholarship award 
is made possible by the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 


Mrs. Shirley Kelley has been ap- 
pointed vocational home economics 
instructor at Gallatin. 


Myrna Groce, formerly at Callao, is 
now teaching at Raytown. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Edwards of Rus- 
sellville are now employed in the 
North Kansas City schools. 


Hardin Van Deursen, associate pro- 
fessor of music at the University of 
Kansas City, has been appointed 
governor of province 19 of the na- 
tional music fraternity, Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia. 


Charles Davis has been employed by 
the Salisbury board of education to 
teach industrial arts. 


Tom Rogers has been employed by 
the Fordland board of education to 
teach music. 


Virginia Duncan, Stewartsville, has 
been employed to succeed Mrs. An- 
nabel Brown at Osborn. Mrs. Brown 
has moved to Kirksville. 


Harry E. Smith, elementary princi- 
pal, Taylorville, Ill, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Hudson 
School in Webster Groves. 


James and Martha Eden have been 
employed by the Francis Howell high- 
school board of education. Mr. Eden 


will teach vocational agriculture 
classes. Mrs. Eden will be instructor 
in vocational home economics. 


James Donald Baker, pastor of the 
Drexel Baptist Church, resigned his 
position and became director of public 
relations on Aug. 1, Southwest Baptist 
College, Bolivar. 


David A. Punch, teacher of the fifth 
grade at Robertson School, Spring- 
field, for the past two years and for- 
merly a St. Louis County principal and 
superintendent, has been appointed 
principal at the Berry School in 
Springfield. 


Lois Slaybaugh has been appointed 
fifth and sixth grade teacher in the 
Linneus elementary school. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Myrtle Still who resigned 
to accept a similar position in her 
home town of Bucklin. 


Russell Allen, superintendent of the 
newly reorganized school district West- 
ran, located in West Randolph County, 
reports the district is planning to build 
a central building to house grades 7- 
12. Architects have already been em- 
ployed. The new organization includes 
Clifton Hill, Huntsville and 14 rural 
districts. 


Betty Smith is teaching home eco- 
nomics and vocal music in the Neely- 
ville highschool. 


Arthur H. Dorlag, associate profes- 
sor of speech, Southeast State College, 
has been granted a one year leave of 
absence to lecture in speech in the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Audley Grossman, a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed by the board of regents of 
Southeast State College to replace Dr. 
Dorlag in the speech department. 


Ward Ankrum, director, audio-visual 
services, Stephens College, Columbia, 
has resigned to accept a position as 
associate professor of education, Hen- 
derson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Ark. 


Wensey Marsh, program director 
for the Boys’ Club in Springfield for 
the past year and formerly superin- 
tendent at Fair Grove, has been em- 
ployed as director of the placement 
bureau at Southwest State College, 
Springfield. He succeeds Mrs. Mary 
Robinette who began her duties in 
the mathematics department at the 
college this fall. 


Marjorie Creech, Warrenton, is now 
teaching at Hawk Point. 


Mrs. Mari Criss has resigned her 
position at Hamilton and is teaching at 


Cameron. 
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Mrs. Grace Henry, Laclede, is now 
teaching in the Brookfield junior 
highschool. 


Mrs. Lillian Winton, teacher in the 
Fair Play highschool, has accepted 
employment in Morrisville. 


Calvin Deck, English instructor in 
Laredo last year, is now teaching in 
this field at Wheeling. 


Arlene Schuman is serving as arts 
supervisor at Center highschool, Kan- 
sas City. 


Bessie Link, commercial instructor 
from Liberal, has been employed in 
the Carterville system. 


James Rahm, formerly vocational 
agriculture instructor at East Prairie, 
is the new highschool principal at 
Campbell. 


Orville Cokerham, Laclede, has been 
appointed by the Meadville board of 
education to work as a teacher. 


Nels Joesting, principal at Clarks- 
dale for the past three years, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Hardin 
system. 


Matthew M. Bridge, mathematics 
teacher at Hillsboro for the past two 
years, has accepted a position at De- 
Soto. 


Ned Crain and Wilma Crain of 
West Walnut Manor has accepted em- 
ployment in the Parkway school. 


R. E. Taylor and Irene Taylor of 
Archie are now serving in the Weston 
system. 


Max Mathis, a teacher in the Pierce 
City schools last year, is now work- 
ing toward a doctorate degree at the 
University of Arkansas. 


Larry Thompson, vocal and instru- 
mental music teacher last vear at 
Renick has accepted a position at 
Huntsville. 


Gilbert Burrows, science and chem- 
istry teacher at Seneca for the past 
nine years, has resigned in order to 
accept a $5,000 scholarship through 
the National Science Foundation Pro- 
gram making it possible for him to 
work on his master’s degree at Oregon 
State University during this year. 


Remmel] Billingsley, a former teach- 
er at Mammoth Springs, Ark., has 
been elected to teach highschool 
mathematics at Doniphan, Mo. 


Lester Purdom has returned to teach 
following 15 years as a Missouri con- 
servation agent. His position is in the 
Jenkins school, Barry County. 
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Shirley Jean Branson, science teach- 
er in the Elvins highschool for the 
past two years, is now continuing her 
work in the Centralia highschool. 


Faith Howard is this year teaching 
English and social studies in the Ford- 
land highschool. 


Linda Lea has been elected by the 
Fordland board of education as the 
fifth grade teacher. 


Barbara Lee Stenzel, a graduate of 
Stephens College and the University 
of Missouri, has been employed to fill 
a vacancy in the Centralia highschool. 


Gladys Queen resigned her position 
in the Hillsboro schools to accept em- 
ployment at the Fox School, Arnold. 


Duane Neeley is now at Meadville. 
He taught at Laclede last year. 


Vaughn Henderson, commercial in- 
strector at Clarksdale, has moved to 
Hardin. 


Roscoe Brewington, teacher at Hills- 
boro last year, is now serving at 
House Springs. 


Mrs. Estelle Winkler, elementary 
teacher in Lexington last year, is now 
employed as librarian in the Liberty 
system. 


A. Dale Tucker, New Bloomfield, 
is now shop instructor at Auxvasse. 


Ronald Beasley of Cole Camp is now 
teaching at Strafford. 


Sam Wallace, superintendent of 
Braggadocio schools, has reported that 
there has been no change in the per- 
sonnel in the school faculty for the 
past five years. This is probably a rec- 
ord during these times. 


Mrs. Pansy Pfeffer, Wi:s. Elsie 
Cooper and Mrs. Jo Tho-born, all 
teachers in the Leeton system last 
year are now employed at Windsor. 


Mrs. Dorothy Siekmann, elementary 
teacher at Clarksdale, is now teach- 
ing at Gower. 


Mrs. Nancy Chick of Hillsboro has 
been employed in the DeSoto schools. 


E. Cave Barrow, a teacher in the 
University City public schools since 
1944, was recently appointed to the 
newly created position of co-ordinator 
of personnel services for this school 
district. 


Remmell Billingley of Mammoth 
Springs, Ark., is the new teacher of 
mathematics in the Doniphan high- 
school. 


Tuscumbia Provides 
Community Scholarship 


Last year Tuscumbia’s student coun- 
cil set as its objectives the securing of 
lockers for the highschool, providing 
a $350 community scholarship to some 
deserving senior who needed financial 
help to enter college and the erection 
of a fire escape. 

The council was successful in com- 
pleting two of these objectives—the 
securing of lockers and providing the 
scholarship. It is anticipated that the 
third objective—the completion of the 
fire escape—will be made this year 
according to Superintendent L. L. 
Cage. 

In setting up the plan to secure 
funds for financing the community 
scholarship the student council asked 
that many people contribute small 
amounts preferably from $3 to $25. 
The plan proved workable with most 
of the contributions received ranging 
from $5 to $10. Contributors agreed 
that they will make at least as large 
a contribution for each of the next 
five years. This would tend to give 
permanency to the community schol- 
arship. 

Principles to cover the awarding 
of the scholarship were formulated by 
two representatives selected by each 
of 11 civic clubs and organizations in 
the Tuscumbia community. 

The following principles evolved as 
a basis for the awarding of the schol- 
arship: 

(1) The applicant must have been 
a student of the Tuscumbia school at 
least three semesters. 

(2) The applicant’s parents must 
be unable to fully meet the financial 
needs of the applicant while in college. 

(3) They must pass the College 
Aptitude test and must enter a school 
fully approved by the University of 
Missouri. 

(4) The applicant will receive $200 
for the first semester of college and 
$150 the second semester. 

(5) The applicant must have a state- 
ment from the highschool faculty that 
he or she can do creditable college 
work. 

(6) The awarding of the scholarship 
is on the basis of scholastic achieve- 
ment, good character and financial 
need. 

Curtis Musick who was awarded 
the first community scholarship has 
entered Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City. 

Reid Goforth, principal of the Tus- 
cumbia highschool, was sponsor of 
the student council last year and this 
year’s work will be continued under 
the supervision of Victor Luetkemey- 
er, a highschool teacher. 

Superintendent Cage believes the 
broad base of interest exhibited by 
the community in providing the schol- 
arship will prove that this is a plan 
workable in most any community. 
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$22 DUES VOTED BY 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


The California Teachers Association 
by action of the State Council of Edu- 
cation has increased its membership 
dues from $12 to $22 per year for each 
member. 

The dues increase which was voted 
last April becomes effective January 1, 
1958. Its purpose is to continue the 
present program of the California 
Teachers Association and expand its 
services. 


SEE, HEAR AND 
ANNOUNCE 
THESE PROGRAMS 


NEA, NBC, the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and the U. S. Office of Education are 
hatching one of the biggest television 
and radio projects ever undertaken by 
a radio and television network—a six- 
weeks “Know Your Schools” series to 
be kicked off the weekend of October 
12-13 in eight major cities, including 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Hartford, Buffalo, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. 

Dedicated to informing citizens on 
“just about the most important busi- 
ness in America—the education of its 
future citizens’—the series will con- 
tain many local program features, 
special events, spot announcements 
ana heavy publicity, all geared to 
spotlighting-in-depth schools’ prob- 
lems and achievement. Smash finale to 
the series will coincide with observ- 
ance of American Education Week, 
November 10-16. 

Subjects which will be scheduled 
tentatively for airing include school- 
room shortages, the squeeze on higher 
education, how to make teaching more 
attractive in terms of salary and 
prestige, school financing, dropouts, 
gifted children, and others. 

In addition to serving the public in 
the eight cities, NBC will document 
“Know Your Schools,” and make it 
available to radio and television sta- 
tions throughout the country. 

During the month of September 
more first-rate national TV and radio 
programs were devoted to headlining 
schools and teachers than at any time 
in the past. Major networks NBC-TV, 
ABC-TV and CBS Radio each pro- 
duced top-notch features. 

Teachers and administrators should 
alert in advance their communities to 
these programs and then be sure to 
write a thank-you note to the folks 
who are making them possible—the 
executives, producers and_personal- 
ities of the radio and TV industry. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion through its permanent TV-Radio 
office in New York City headed by 
broadcast executive Richard Krolik is 
playing a significant role in_ this 
greatly expanded program in the in- 
formation and mass communications 


field. 
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PAMPHLET ADVOCATES 
‘BEHAVIOR’ TEACHING 


“Modern Education and Better Hu- 
man Relations” is a recent Freedom 
pamphlet dealing with the kind of 
education needed to develop the whole 
child, particularly in relation to ex- 
panding his character beyond pre- 
judices toward minority groups. 

The 23-page pamphlet, written by 
William H._ Kilpatrick, professor 
emeritus of the philosophy of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, stresses behavior as the 
basis of learning and the educational 
method to defeat prejudice. 

The pamphlet may be obtained for 
35 cents from the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


RADIO PROGRAMS A 
SCHOOL BULLETIN BOARD 


Six years ago the Poplar Bluff 
School System perked up its collective 
ears at the size of the radio listening 
audience and one, Mrs. Mickey Blood- 
worth, asked how can the school use 
this link between school and com- 
munity? 

Superintendent George Loughead 
became interested and asked Mrs. 
Bloodworth to work on the idea as 
newly appointed Visual Aid teacher. 

Within weeks, the Poplar Bluff 
School System had a regular twice 
a week half-hour program sponsored 
by the Blakeney Dairy, named by con- 
test among parents as the “Bulletin 
Board,” and carrying the school into 
the hearts of the townspeople. This 
statement is verified by the radio 
station through responses of approv- 
ing letters and telephone calls. 

Basically, it is the information 
source of all school news and the 
programs are as varied as the class- 
room situation is varied. Most of the 
programs are “live” and cover every- 
thing from spelling contests to drama 
to slap-stick. The community has 
come to consider the “Bulletin Board” 
as representative of school as _ the 
football stadium. 

There is a friendly competition 
among businesses which hope to spon- 
sor this ever sparkling, ever new 
radio show, and at present, the State 
Bank is footing the bill, with C. W. 
Knuckles as new Visual Aid Instruc- 
tor while Mrs. Bloodworth is away 
learning more ways to sell the school 
LONG. 

Poplar Bluff knows the school be- 
longs to Poplar Bluff. The parents 
listen in case Joe or Mary is on the 
program today. The “kids” consider 
being on the radio as big an honor 
as making the team in anything else. 
The teachers recognize the value of 
this direct communication with pa- 
trons and use their radio time in 
such a way as to show the fact 
which everyone knows but sometimes 
forgets—School is the core of the 
community and is doing a magnificent 
job.—Ruth King 


KMMO Schedules 
Program Series 


Radio Station KMMO of Marshall, 
Mo. is airing a series of transcribed 
programs furnished to the station by 
the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Beginning on August 1, the pro- 
grams are being aired each week on 
Thursday at 2:15 p.m. according to 
Fred Miller, Program Director for 
KMMO. 

The series which will be concluded 
on October 24, 1957 include the fol- 
lowing titles: The Line Is Busy, 
Strand of Thread, The Kindled Spark, 
Threshold, The Goal Beyond, Tomor- 
row Won’t Wait, Passing of the 
Hickory Stick, Yes, Mr. Walker, 
Runaway, Listen, Judy!, Search for 
Trouble, Premium for the Teacher, 
and A School in Trouble. Has your 
radio station broadcast these pro- 
grams? 


COLLEGES GET FINAL 
FORD GRANT 


Seventeen privately-supported col- 
leges and universities in Missouri re- 
cently received checks totaling $3,458,- 
500 as the Ford Foundation’s second 
and final payment under its program 
to help raise faculty salaries. 

The sum represents approximately 
one half of a 6 million dollar appropri- 
ation voted by the Foundation in 1955 
Initial payments were made in July, 
1956. 

Each of the 17 institutions was 
granted a sum approximately equal 
to its undergraduate instructional costs 
for the 1954-55 academic year. This 
sum will be added to the institutions’ 
endowment fund and the income from 
it applied to increase faculty salaries. 
After ten years the principal sum may 
be used either for further salary sup- 
port or for any other academic pur- 
pose. 

Following is a list of the Missouri 
colleges and universities which re- 
ceived final payment under the Ford 
Foundation’s program. 

Central College, Fayette, $80,000; 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, 
$44,500; Culver-Stockton College, Can- 
ton, $56,000; Drury College, Springfield, 
$97,000; Fontbonne College, St. Louis, 
$78,500; Lindenwood College for 
Women, St. Charles, $102,000; Mary- 
ville College, St. Louis, $57,500; Mis- 
souri Valley College, Marshall, $66,500; 
Park College, Parkville, $66,000; Rock- 
hurst College, Kansas City, $96,000; 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
$611,000; Tarkio College, Tarkio, 
$47,000; University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, $144,000; Washington 
University, St. Louis, $716,500; Web- 
ster College, Webster Groves, $73,500; 
Westminster College, Fulton, $56,500; 
and William Jewell College, Liberty, 
$93,500. 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each 
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This is your column. It contains offers of many 
educational materials not available in other mag- 
azines. Watch for it in each issue. Order items you 
can use before supplies are exhausted. For fastest 
response, write directly to the advertiser—or use 
the convenient coupon below. 

41. Classroom Wall Charts A set of three graded 
charts on railroads, 22x34”, in color, file folded, with 
lesson plans. One set per classroom. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

42. Highways to History is a wall mural eight 
feet wide, in full color, showing beautiful photo- 
graphs of 10 historically famous places in America. 
Includes an eight-page lesson topic, which takes 
your class on tours to America’s best-loved shrines. 
If additional lesson topics are desired, jot down the 
number you need—not more than 15 to a classroom, 
please. (Greyhound Lines) 

43. Catalog of books on Counseling, Guidance, 
Bible Study, Music and Plays, plus other subjects of 
special interest to Bible students. (Muhlenberg Press) 

44. Army Occupations and You A _ well-indexed 
handbook (312 pages) of the Army’s ten occupa- 
tional areas, with related civilian jobs. Designed to 
help young people plan their careers. Intended for 
guidance counseling work with students and ref- 
erence for both. (Department of the Army) 

45. Military Guidance in Secondary Schools Writ- 
ten especially for the use of principals, guidance 
counselors, coaches and teachers. A source book of 
ideas and suggestions which will assist in _tailor- 
making the military guidance program in the light 
of student needs and local resources. (Department 
of the Army) 

46. Catalog “Handicraft Materials,” listing low 
priced project ideas for such items as stained glass 
windows, ceramic or plastic mosaic tiles, wooden 
boxes to be decorated, even ideas for using ice 
cream sticks. (Cleveland Crafts Co.) 

51. Brochure “Honor Your Partner” gives a 
synopsis of the nine albums making up a complete 
course in square dancing for primary grades through 
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adult groups. (Square Dance Asso 


ciates) 


4. “Music For Every Child” folde: 
gives full information on Harmony 
Band Instruments which makes it pos 
sible for children as early as the first 
grade to play three-part music from 
the first lesson on. (Handy Folio 
Music Company) 


9. Graded Catalog of children’s 
books and Classified Catalog of books 
for high school libraries. (J. B. Lip 
pincott Company) 


11. Catalog of flannel boards and 
dozens of felt cut-out sets for all 
grade levels—first grade through 
high school. (Jacronda Mfg. Company) 


16. List of hard-to-find teaching 
material aids assembled by teachers 
for teachers. Whether you need 
samples from the farm, forest and 
mines or inexpensive science ma 
terials and arithmetic devices, you 
will want this list of reasonably 
priced aids in your file. (Practical 
Aids Company) 


18. Folder giving complete infor- 
mation on project wall maps. Gives 
in detail the teaching features of 
these maps and how to use them in 
the classroom. Miniature reproductions 
in color are shown, (Follett Publish- 
ing Company) 


20. Correlation Guide and Catalog: 
A listing of titles broken down by 
Unit Study Groupings and by Grade 
Reading Levels. A quick reference 
to help teachers enrich Unit Study, 
spark Remedial Reading and broaden 
Subject Areas. (Childrens Press) 


26. Five Point Protection for Ath- 
letes in Action. Illustrates the im- 
portant safety features built into Ath- 
letic Glasses. Shows why these glasses 
which are specially designed for rough 
treatment protect athletes all over 
America. Available in quantities 
(Benson Optical Company) 


35. Booklet “Your pupils can im 
prove their writing too!” is a concise 
catalog of the aids to be used in 
teaching writing in grades 1 to 8 
(Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc.) 


39. Worktext Catalog lists Work 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, 
reading, music, history, geography 
industrial arts (drawing and shop 
work), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation, and objective tests for 
specific needs. 80 pages. (The Steck 
Company) 


science, 


APPOINTED COUNTY SUPT. 


Mrs. Effie Kimbrough, a_ special 
education teacher in the Clinton public 
schools, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Henry County schools 
to succeed her husband who died 
August 22. 
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Protect those eyes...get PARTICIPATE IN 


senson's ALL AMERICAN atureric ciasses 3) "XCHANGE PROGRAM 


Three teachers from Missouri are 
e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 


participating in the 1957-58 program 
© a wise investment in eye safety of exchange teaching arranged by the 


U. S. Office of Education. 

Mrs. Bertha B. Batts, Webster 
Groves High School, Webster Groves, 
Mo. has gone to Oslo. Her replace- 
ment is Edvard J. Fjaertoft. 

Mary Z. Cantwell, Vogt School, 
Ferguson, is serving as an exchange 
teacher in the United Kingdom. Her 
replacement is Anne C. R. Kennedy, 
St. Mary’s R. C. School, Coventry, 
England. 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 






“Cushion fp a pao For your protection, look for the 
‘ AcA trademark on the lenses of 
every pair of genuine 


444 AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 
See your eye doctor 


Benson's &, 


*Copyright Medical Arts Building * Minneapolis 


: COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES $ 
SOSH SSSSESESOHSSSEHASSESHSHSHEHSHSSSSOSSSSSSEESEEEEESESSSESEEEEEEEESESEOESE Charles S. Grippi, University City 

— — Senior High School, University City, 
Mo. has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence to attend the University of 
Rome, Council on American Studies, 
Rome. 

An opportunity is provided by this 
exchange program for the teachers of 
the United States and those of other 
nations to extend the frontiers of in- 
ternational understanding and goodwill 
throughout the world. 






Ends and temples 
covered to protect 
other players 


Expansible, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard"’* headband 







COOP PCOS HOOT ORES OSC EseLeLeseeeeeeee 
COCO CC COED OOO EEO OOS CODE CeeeeooeeCS 





TO HELP YOU OBSERVE 
UN DAY OCT. 24 


Special materials have been pre- 
pared by the United Nations that will 
give a passport to the big wide world 
for children and tie into the observ- 
ance of UN Day, Oct. 24. 


Two kits are being offered. One en- 


PA TERN FOR POWER titled “Hi Neighbor!” includes teach- 
ing manual for activities, posters and 


mats, visual aids, UNICEF brochures 
and project suggestions and quizzes. 











YEAR AFTER YEAR, Kansas City’s pattern of growth The cost for this material which will 
has called for more and more electric power. -\nd the site ~ useful for — studies, — 
of Montrose Station, located 60 miles southeast of the is $1.00. arts and playground periods 
° “ ” 7 To 

Metropolitan Area, truly forms a “pattern for power. A new addition to the prearam this 
This new steam-electric generating plant is scheduled year is a 10 inch long playing record 

‘ " a " of songs and dances. These are on 

to begin delivery of more power into the Kansas City Power ieee ciples of tel  wnisie 
& Light Company electrical system in the summer of 1958. popular in the five countries repre- 
The first turbogenerator — one of the largest ever designed sented, Guatemala, Iraq, Nigeria, the 
ilt f ‘n thi ti f th t ll h Philippines, and Yugoslavia. Dancing 

and bui or use in = ac 10n e coun ry—will ave & instructions are included in the price 
capability of 175,000 kilowatts; the second unit, equal in of the record which is $3.00. There 
size is planned for operation in 1960. | is oe oe discount for educational 

institutions. 

Montrose is an outstanding example of the long-range The idea of the other kit is to build 
planning necessary to fulfill our responsibilities for meeting a program around Halloween time 
the expanding needs of our service area. It illustrates our that is designed toward sharing in- 

. Pe 8 P r s stead of scaring. The UNICEF Hal- 
continuing endeavor to provide ample electric power for all loween Planning Kit which sells for 
customers... in whatever amounts they may require it. $1.00 contains sufficient material for 

25 youngsters. 
INVESTMENTS IN NEW PLANTS AND FACILITIES: Materials this year promote “The 
Trick is to Treat all the world’s chil- 
10 years, 1947-1956 $191 Million al Renwens goblins Bs ripest 
ormed into life-saving medicines an 
4 years, 1957-1960 (Planned).....$ 99 Million health giving milk and vitamins for 


youngsters in other countries. 


x t your copies of the two above 
KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY mentioned kits ry the new record 
Racin heeds nants asec CEE United Nato, New York 
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SIX FERGUSON TEACHERS 
TRAVEL ABROAD 


Last year six of the teachers in the 
Ferguson-Florissant school district 
taught or visited foreign countries. 

Three teachers gained experience 
from England. Miss Claire Kennedy, 
English exchange teacher with Miss 
Zita Cantwell, will be on the staff at 
Vogt school. Miss Kennedy is a na- 
tive of Cumberland, who taught for- 
merly in a secondary modern school 
in Coventry, England. Mrs. Ellen 
Chamberlain and Paul B. Koch spent 
the 1956-57 school year teaching in 
English schools. 

Marguerite Jerzewiak, McCluer jun- 
ior high physical education instructor, 
made an extensive visit to Poland. 
Mrs. Joan Westhoff, graduate of Mis- 
souri University, taught in Japan, and 
Mrs. Jean Weaver, a Murray State 
graduate, was a teacher in Frankfurt, 
Germany. 


MSTA Buys 
Two More Films 


Two new films for public relations 
use were recently purchased by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 

The nation’s long and often disap- 
pointing quest for satisfactory schools 
is traced in the historic film titled 
“Section 16.” 

During the 13% minutes of screen- 
ing time this film with authentic set- 
tings and costumes that recapture the 
spirit of Colonial America will take 
its viewers through periods of pioneer- 
ing and expansion. 

“The Challenge” is the second film 
having a screening time of 28 min- 
utes. It presents the forthright sum- 
mary of the National 1955 White 
House Conference on Education. It 
moves from the needs in education 
which caused the conference to be 
called to its purposes and what it 
sought to achieve. 

One by one the six major issues of 
the conference are examined. Actual 
facts are reviewed, points of view are 
set forth, then the conclusions of the 
conference are presented. 

The two above films are suitable for 
showing to civic groups, PTA and 
CTA meetings. 

They bring to four the number of 
new titles recently added to the long 
list of public relation films available 
from your Missouri State Teachers 
Association. The other two films an- 
nounced in the September issue were 
“Not By Chance,” a teacher education 
presentation, and “No Teacher Alone,” 
an NEA membership promotion pres- 
entation. 

These films are made available by 
your Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation as a public service without 
charge. They are loaned to the user 
who is expected to pay only return 
postage. 
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How to make this FIREMANS HELMET 


GOING ALONG WITH YOUNGSTER’S DELIGHT IN 
PROJECTS THAT PROVIDE OCCASION TO DRESS THE PART, 
HERE’S INTRIGUING NEW APPROACH TO A SAFETY PROJECT. 


Every girl and boy can be Fire 
Chief in own home. They can 
keep undertheir hats the rules 
that help assure Safety. They 
can make tour of inspection 
from basement, up, listing the 
fire hazards they have learned 
about in class. The parents 
will appreciate this. Wearing a 
helmet _lends “official” look, 


It's easy to make this helmet. On 
flexible cardboard, kind laundry sends 
back in shirts, trace shape of helmet 
from above pattern. Base 1414”; height 
8”. Cut curved line 1” from base, to fit 
head .. . Color helmet red. Decorate 
with insignia of own fire department. 
Keep in one piece. Cut around the 
outside. Bend back corners....... 
.. . Might use insignia of your local 
fire department or make up a “bri- 
gade”’ with own helmet and insignia.) 












Home after a busy day, 


see how refreshed the lively, delicious 
flavor of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum seems 
to make you feel (and is not rich or filling)! 











SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL!) ou War" 2 Detter Poet. 


508 N. GRAND BLVD. ' 
BUREAU oe » ooo 3. VO./Free Enroliment. Average 


Member N.A.T.A. 


MO. placement salary for last 


Established in 1903.| year, over $4,000. 
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: cones .*.) PLAN MEETING HELD AT 
ye Enjoymen;:: :. BUNKER HILL RESORT 


‘ ~ .* : : ‘a 
Ag The Children’s Books With, . + + 
nos my ‘ Members of the Pulaski County 


. : m4 ‘. 
-* “a H : { 
=: |. . R © a ee \ matty 
yy ; uilt-In > ll Community Teachers Association met 
Ranch Resort for a_ teachers. plan 


” August 23 and 24 at Bunker Hill 
v.e e 
Brand new Correlation Guide for Childrens Press : : 1 ; 

%. Books. A listing of the broad range of Childrens meeting and workshop under the di- 
-- Press titles—conveniently broken down by Unit Study rection of County Superintendent 
- * 

> s 
owe 


» 


. 
a 





Groupings and by Grade Reading Levels. A quick, J. H. Trippe. 
easy Reference—to help teachers Meeting in the Conference Room 
of Behrens Hall the group heard Vir- 


“" * Enrich Unit Study e Spark Remedial Reading gil Davis of the Conservation Com- 





Broaden Subject Areas mission discuss conservation and Rev- 
* ; tf ~ als erend Vincent W. Bucher, pastor of 
oe — bots — to af — se a the Shannondale Community Church, 
reading skill at whatever level he happens to be. lecture on “Nature and Christ.” 
i a few of tha tescinetins C. E. Quesenberry, superintendent 
. Se q . ‘w : W.A8 ¢ all 
Childrens Press books on the new “I WANT TO BE” ceries ol a sory schools, gave 2 talk = 
Vin records and reports required in the 
, * SCIENCE for youngest readers artsnsiie a 
e The True Book of I Want To Be Importance of conserving natural 
vii Air Around Us An Animal Doctor resources was discussed by Claude 
‘a Birds We Know A Baker Hibbard of the State Department of 
Corte Insects A Bus Driver Education. 
: Moon, Sun, Stars A —— — On Saturday morning following an 
i ef Plants We Know A Dairy Farmer hour of folk singing, Mrs. Rosemary 
cor ae Reptiles A Fisherman Baker, first vice-president of the 
sty" Science Experiments A Nurse Missouri State Teachers Association 
Y d An Orange Grower oe peices — , 
jy You an A Pilot demonstrated methods on how to 
Atomic Energy A Teacher teach and lead children into a love 
» diame Sciences of Mankind A Train Engineer . for folk music—especially in its re- 
— How the World Began A Zoo Keeper lation to conservation. 
Pet Write for your free Correlation Guide and complete catalog of Reading readiness and the school 
re, Childrens Press books. Do it NOW lunch were other topics considered at 
. . arens ss » Ss. . 


the workshop. 





MANUAL EXAMINES 
oer SCHOOL NEWS 


The manual, “Schools are News,” 
will be of value both to the educator 
THIS YEAR LET'S MAKE | and the editor. The publication is di- 

| vided into two sections, one which 
emphasizes the relationship between 
HALLOWEEN schoolman and journalist in their mu- 
tual job of interpreting the school to 
the community and a_ second part 
A REAL FUN-TIME which proposes means of harvesting 
more reader interest out of school ac- 
tivities. 

FOR EVERYONE This 102-page booklet is a product 
| of five years of research by the Mich- 

igan Communications Study. 











Halloween can be a happy time for everyone—boys, girls, mothers, dads, [he study originated at a joint 
. . . : meeting of the Michigan Association 

property owners—(and even the police)—if this occasion can be celebrated i. ee 
s . . a of School Administrators and the 
with supervised community activities. Michigan Press. Association. This 


Schedule a 16mm sound Halloween Movie Program made up of the finest meeting revealed that there was much 


cartoons, comedies and short subjects available. Running time of each that could be improved in the rela- 
tionships between the newspaper and 


program is approximately 45 min.—Rental $10.50. the school, that school news as pre- 
sented by the average newspaper was 
of inferior quality, and that there 
was very little known about how to 
create an informed public. 


SWANK’S, INC. Research was conducted by exam- 


621 No Skinker Blvd St Louis 5 Mo ining Michigan newspapers to deter- 


mine the quality and content of edu- 
cational news. People were _inter- 
viewed to find out what they knew 


Mail handy order blank for one or more programs to: 














OTN ueicceieeneeesneeneeettonsiteeesioeiinentoemrane - and thought about schools and how 
N they formed their opinions. 

Your Name —......... ai te vane a The manual may be obtained from 

‘ the Bureau of Research and Service, 

Adress nnn nnenene ence eeneeenenesnnneecees City weve -* State ....... College of Education, Michigan State 





University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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“A DESK FOR BILLY” 
PURCHASED BY CTA 


The Jefferson County Community 
Teachers Association has purchased a 
print of the popular film “A Desk for 
Billie.” 

The film is in black and white ac- 
cording to Carl C. Kearbey, President 
of the Jefferson County Community 
Association. 


GILCHRIST AND LATTA 
TO ATTEND CONFERENCE 


Two Missourians are scheduled to 
appear on the program for “The 
American High School” sponsored by 
the University of Chicago in collab- 
oration with the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools to be held 
at the University of Chicago, Oct. 
28-30. 

“Innovations in the High School 
Curriculum” will be the subject to 
be used by Robert S. Gilchrist, super- 
intendent of schools, University City. 

Howard A. Latta, principal, Web- 
ster Groves High School, Webster 
Groves, will appear on the program 
to discuss “The High School and 
College Relationship.” 

Prominent educators and _ leaders 
in secondary education from many 
parts of the United States will appear 
on the program and be in attendance 
at the conference. 


SPRINGFIELD PUBLISHES 


LITERATURE FOR 
PARENTS 


Springfield public schools recently 


printed and distributed a pamphlet 
“The Growing Business of Educat- 
ing Springfield’s Children” and a 
folder “Report of Student Achieve- 


ment in the Basic Skills” for the in- 
formation of the patrons of the dis- 
trict. 

The pamphlet dealing with enroll- 
ment trends is used to bring citizens 
up-to-date in regard to past growth, 
the present status, and the increased 
enrollment that may be expected up 
to 1966. : 

The publication makes clear that 
the demands for increased funds are 
increasing, that resources are leveling 
off and that beginning next year 
school expenses may be expected to 
be over and above anticipated in- 
come. 

Parents and citizens will welcome 
the “Report of Student Achievement 
in the Basic Skills” and should ap- 
plaud the Springfield system for the 
job that it has done in educating the 
youth of the district. Test results re- 
veal educational accomplishments that 
Springfieldians will certainly be proud 
to know about. It should dispel the 
fear of any who might have misin- 
formation regarding the ability of the 
schools to teach the 3 R’s. 

Both publications are a_ splendid 
illustration of ways in which school 
districts may keep their patrons in- 
formed about educational needs and 
educational advancements. 
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Dictionary 








See how they respond to definitions they can understand ...a pro- 
nunciation key they can use... help with reading, writing, spelling, and 
speaking programmed to fit their grade level and language needs. 


Beginning Dictionary (Gr. 4) Junior Dictionary (Grs. 5-6) 
Advanced Junior Dictionary (Grs. 7-9) | High School Dictionary (Grs. 9-12) 







Sees emu 2°) 22-3) Fe AND COMPANY 
icago 11 





Atlanta 5 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J, 


Dallas 2 


Representatives: C. J. Perkins T. M. Travelstead 
M. Scott W. D. Crawford 
N. A. Engle Miss Lillia Sisney, Consultant 





ART FOR MISSOURI 


Ten Works of Art brought to the Schools of Missouri in the form of 
accurate reproductions made directly from the original works. 





(Top Row—left to right): The Lady Hawker, Thursday Academy, Paris; The Wounded 
Clown, Rouault; The Shrimp Girl, Hogarth; Houses at Honfleur, Corot; Oblique Pro 
gression, Periera. 

(Bottom Row—left to right): St. Louis Airport; The Last Supper, Da Vinci; 
Hippo,” Jules; Sunflowers, Van Gogh; The Donkey, Sintenis 


Little 


The pictures illustrated above have been selected by an Art Committee of Mis- 
souri for study in the elementary grades during the school year 1957-58. The 
prints average in size 7x9 inches and are reproduced in full collor with the ex- 
ception of the statuary and architectural subjects where color is not present in the 
original form. The prints are supplied with text especially written for this Mis- 
couri project. The price is $3.00 per set for pictures and text. Order today. 


Order from 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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Freeport, N. Y. 


present 


Expert Oral 
Instructional 
Records for 


COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 


for all ages 


OWD 
Simple progressive 
TALK-THRU-WALK-THRU 


method used in thousands 


of schools 
FOOT TAPPING MUSIC 
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- Rhythms 
Folk Dances 
-Singing Games 
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Games 


for 
CHILDREN 


pre-kindergarten 
through 3rd grade 
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BOX 64° FREEPORT, N. Y. 
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PUBLISH GEOGRAPHIC 
SCHOOL BULLETINS 


To help spread geographic knowl- 
edge the “Geographic School Bul- 
letins’” are again being offered to 
teachers and students. 

These bulletins make available ac- 
curate, readable text and lively chal- 
lenging pictures. Nearly 150 separate 
articles will give new life and mean- 
ing to world events by providing a 
fascinating background of valuable in- 
formation. 

To subscribe write School Service 
Division, National Geographic Society, 
Washington 6, D. C. Subscription is 
$1.25 for 30 issues, Oct. 7 through 
May 19. 


TEACHERS SOLVE 
PLAYGROUND PROBLEM 


| | 





School conducts playground activities 
under the system which the teachers 
set up to handle the playground duty 
problem. 


A happy playground situation is 
essential to the whole growth of chil- 
dren. Sometimes it is difficult to get 
teachers to take the responsibility of 
playground duties. The twelve teach- 
ers at East School, Fulton, solved this 
problem. 

Miss Warrene Clatterbuck, a fifth 
grade teacher, was selected chairman 
of a committee of teachers who met 
with the elementary physical educa- 
tion director. They worked out a 
schedule whereby three of the twelve 
teachers are on the playground at 
both recesses and the noon _ hour. 
Organized games are played on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. Tues- 
day and Thursday are days for free 
play. 

A rotation of teachers makes it pos- 
sible for all to have more free time 
than would otherwise be _ provided. 
With an enrollment of 300, it is nec- 
essary to have staggered recesses to 
enable the children to have ample 
playground space. Parents, pupils, 
and teachers are happy with this ar- 
rangement.—By Celeste Powell Can- 
nell, Elementary School Supervisor, 
Fulton. 


BUY LUNCHEON TICKETS 
BY NOVEMBER 3 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association has announced the 
deadline for the purchase of luncheon 
tickets for the state convention meet- 
ing. 

Tickets which must be purchased 
by November 3 may be ordered from 
Miss Lyda Nourse, 718 Kingsland 
Avenue, University City 5, Missouri. 
Price, $3.50. 

This popular function of the Class- 
will be held in the 


room Teachers 
Ivory Room of the Jefferson Hotel on 
November 7. The luncheon speaker 


will be Mr. Mark Ethridge, Jr., former 
newspaper editor, now living in Ken- 
tucky. 


ENROLLMENTS IN 
MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE INCREASES 


Enrollments in mathematics and 
science for the first time in almost 
half a century are showing increases 
according to the U. S. Cffice of Edu- 
cation. 

Despite the previous percentage de 
clines the total number of students en- 
rolled in these courses has increased 
steadily and is now the highest in the 
nation’s history. 

The percentage of public high- 
schools offering courses in chemistry 
or physics to 12th grade pupils rose 
from 77 percent in 1954 to 82 percent 
last year. Schools offering plane 
geometry courses to 10th grade pupils 
rose from 78 percent to 81 percent. 

More than two million students in 
1956 were enrolled in algebra. 


What Is An Education? 


An education is a living thing. It is 
not a portal or a doorway to a cold 
structure of masonry, wood, or metal, 
neither is it a key, nor is it a school. 
Rather, Education is a companion and 
a sort of another “self” whom no mis- 
fortune can deter, no despotism en- 
slave, and no enemy alienate. A com- 
panion who at home is a friend, abroad 
an introduction, in society an amen- 
ity, and who in solitude is comfort 
and conversation. 

Education chastens vice, guides vir- 
tue, gives directions to genius, and 
government to the disorganized. Edu- 
cation is security in chaos, and she is 
solace in despair. In personal relations, 
she is intolerant of prejudice, and re- 
spectful of the individuality of others 
lucation has another name, “Oth- 


Y 
| t 


erliness” is that name, for Education 
champions the oppressed and gives 
voice to the dumb, illiterate, and 


downtrodden. Education disrobes false- 
hood, and searches unceasingly for 
truth. Education costs mental anguish 
and financial sacrifice, but in life's 
values she repays each cost a thou- 
sand-fold. By Robert H. Steinkellner. 
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MISSOURIANS ATTEND 
AUDIO VISUAL MEET 


Three Missourians attended the 
third Lake Okoboji, Iowa Audio Vis- 
ual Conference, August 26-31, spon- 
sored by the National Education As- 
sociation and the State University of 
Iowa along with other participants 
from 20 states. 

Representatives from Missouri were 
Professor Rolland P. Schlieve, Di- 
rector, Audio-Visual Center, South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau; Alberta Meyers, Consult- 
ant, St. Louis Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment, St. Louis Public Schools; and 
Paul Andereck, Affton Junior High 
School. 


NORTH CENTRAL STUDIES 
NONACADEMIC PUPILS 

“Better Education for Nonacadem- 
ic Pupils,” a study complied by the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools which 
first appeared in the organization’s 
April Quarterly, has been made avail- 
able in booklet form. 

It summarizes findings from sample 
highschools and includes recommenda- 
tions of authorities and previous re- 
search material. It also contains sug- 
gestions for principals and _ teachers 
who work with nonacademic pupils. 

Copies can be secured from Dr. 
Charles Boardman, Secretary of the 
North Central Association, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
They are $.25 each. 


MAKE SCHOOLS 
MORE FLEXIBLE 


“The function of education,” accord- 
ing to a 72-page booklet The Flexible 
School now being distributed by the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association, “is no longer merely to 
transmit the culture of one generation 
to another. To serve a society in 
which change is a constant factor, our 
schools need to be flexible.” 

The biggest dilemma facing the ad- 
ministrator who would depart from 
an accepted formula, says the booklet, 
is this: While schools must keep pace 
with technological advances and 
changes in living, they cannot safely 
range very far from the credos, taboos, 
and timidities of the communities they 
serve. Here, too, adds the booklet, the 
solution lies in flexibility. This in- 
cludes flexibility of leadership, of 
personnel, of tools, and of curriculum. 

To achieve this flexibility, suggests 
the booklet, the schools must shift 
from the “I know” approach to the 
“let’s see” approach. They must put 
emphasis upon “experimentalism and 
exploration rather than upon unques- 
tioned’ factual data.” 

Copies of The Flexible School may 
be obtained for $1.25 from Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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PARENTS 


Continued from Page 29) 
( Be 29, 


more about the courses their chil- 
dren were taking. The parents ex- 
pressed the desire that this project 
become an annual event. 

The comments made by students 
made us realize that considerable 
discussion went on at home before 
and after parents’ night. They also 
felt the participation they had in 
the program helped make it a 
success. 

The teachers were glad to meet 
the parents, particularly those they 
did not know, and consequently 
felt that such a program was well 
worthwhile. 





DEATHS 





MRS. EDNA BRIGGS 
Mrs. Edna Briggs, primary teacher, 
Sweet Springs, passed away last June. 


WALTER RULON 


Walter Rulon, football coach and 
physical education teacher in the Clay- 
ton highschool for the past 14 years, 
died of a heart ailment August 19. He 
was 42. 


ADA S. LESLIE 

Ada S. Leslie, a retired teacher 
whose home was at Russellville, died 
Aug. 21. 


CARSON BARLOW 

Carson Barlow, 68, principal of the 
Neosho highschool since 1927, died 
the latter part of August in a Jopiin 
hospital following a heart attack. 


OSCAR KIMBROUGH 

Oscar Kimbrough, 72, Henry Coun- 
ty superintendent of schools for the 
past seven years, died of a heart ail- 
ment at his home in Clinton, Aug. 22. 
He is survived by his wife who is a 
special education teacher in the Clin- 
ton schools. 


NELLIE SAMPSON 

Nellie Sampson, a teacher of art 
in the William Chrisman highschool, 
Independence, for 33 years until 1954 
when she retired, died Aug. 17. 


MARY C. LUCY 

Mary C. Lucy, an employee in the 
Poplar Bluff schools for 30 years and 
principal of Kinyon elementary school 
for the past 25 years, died in Barnes 
Hospital in St. Louis, March 14. 









with * 
Noble's 9 
HANDWRITING - 

for EVERYDAY USE 


GRADES 1 TO 8 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. 


STATE ADOPTED IN 


Alabama New Mexico 
Delaware Oregon 
Georgia South Carolina 
Kansas Texas 
Missouri Utah 

Nevada West Virginia 


North Carolina Terr. of Alaska 
Tennessee 


ALPHABET WALL CHARTS and 
many other correlated hand- 
writing aids and Teacher Helps 
available. 


Examination copies and catalog 
giving prices and further informa- 
tion sent upon request to School 
Principals. Address Dept. M 


NOBLE and NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Over 50 Years, 
Books Providing Better Education 


67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 











Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


| Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 
| c/o Missouri State 

| Teachers Association 

| Columbia, Missouri 

| 
| 
| 


Make Year . 


. Body Type ............ 
Are any male drivers under 
Over 65? 


What percent do male drivers 


age 21? . 


under 21 use auto? . 





If you live in St. Louis Co. or 
Jackson Co.—Indicate your suburb. 
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New Publications 





The following publications of the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. may be obtained from the divi- 
sion indicated: 


Elementary School Science: Re- 
search Theory and Practice, Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 77 p. $1 per copy. 
This booklet brings together in con- 
cise form research findings, authorita- 
tive opinion and results of successful 
education in the 


practice in science 


elementary school. 


in Business Education, 
Education Associ- 


100 Years 


United Business 


ation, NEA. 66p. $2 per copy. Edited 
by UBEA President Theodore Wood- 
ward, this history of business edu- 
cation was issued on the occasion of 


the Centennial year of the NEA. 


Federal Funds for Education, Fact 


vs. Fallacy (Revised), Legislative 
Commission, NEA. 6 p. Single copies 
and reasonable quantities, free. This 


booklet discusses, in question and an- 
swer form, commonly raised objections 
to federal aid for education. 


Fit to Teach, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA. $3.50 per copy. This 
yearbook for 1957 thoroughly discusses 
and outlines per- 
sonal, administrative, organizational, 
and community responsibilities for 
health maintenance. It takes up special 
problems in relation to the occupation- 


fitness of teachers 


al stresses of teachers. 


The Teachers Salary Committee and 
Its Work, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA. $1 per copy. Quantity 
discounts. A handbook of tested ideas 
for organizing and 
salary committees, based on techniques 
and procedures which have been found 
effective. 


operating local 


Superior-Service Maximums in 
Teachers Salary Schedules, 1956-57, 


Research Division, NEA, 23 p. 25c per 


copy. Quantity discounts. A Special 
Memo which discusses provisions in 
salary schedules and gives available 


information by school district. 


Guiding Principles for School Music 


Group Activities, Music Educators 
National Conference, NEA. 8 p. 25c 
per copy. Quantity discounts. Report 


of a joint committee representing the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the Contest 
and Activities Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and the Music Educators 
National Conference. Adopted by the 
NCACSC in 1957. 


Sports Teaching Materials: Audio- 
Visual Resource List, Division for 
Girls and Women’s Sports, American 


Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, NEA. 68 p. 
$1.50 per copy. Catalog of audio-visual 
materials covering all activities from 
aquatics to winter sports. This is a 
revision of material formerly published 
by DGWS on 3x5 file cards. 


Paper Folding for the Mathematics 
Class, National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA. 36 p. 75c¢ per copy. 
Quantity discounts. This booklet is de- 
signed to help mathematics teachers 
add excitement and interest in the 
classroom. Through illustrations the 

shown how paper folding 
simplifies learning, but also 
builds understanding and ap 
the concepts of 


teacher is 
not only 
how it 
preciation ot basic 
mathematics 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 


OCTOBER 

10 Northwest District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Maryville, Oct. 
10-11, 1957. 

10 Central District Teachers Associ- 
ation Meeting, Warrensburg, Oct. 
10-11, 1957. 

11 Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, National Conference, Den- 
ver Colo., Oct. 11-12, 1957. 

11 Northeast District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Kirksville, Oct. 





11, 1957. 
13 County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents National Conference, 


Denver, Colo., Oct. 13-16, 1957. 

16 Southwest District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Springfield, Oct. 
16-18, 1957. 

17 South-Central 
Association Meeting, 
17-18, 1957. 

18 Southeast District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Cape Girardeau, 
Oct. 18, 1957. 


Teachers 
Oct. 


District 
Rolla, 


NOVEMBER 


6 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, ‘t. 
Louis, Nov. 6-8, 1957. 

10 American Education Week, Nov. 
10-16, 1957. 

11 American Public Health Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Nov. 11-15, 1957. 

17 Book Week, Nov. 17-23, 1957. 

28 Annual Convention National 
Council for Social Studies, NEA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 28-30, 1957. 

29 Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers An- 
nual Convention, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 29-30, 1957. 


JANUARY 


31 South Central Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Kansas City, Mo., 
Jan. 31, 1958. 
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‘New Books 





Health and Fitness, Third Edition, 
by Florence L. Meredith, Leslie W. 
Irwin, and Wesley M. Staton, D. C€ 
Heath and Co., Boston, 1957. 450 
pages. Price $4.20. 


The Elementary School Teacher at 
Work, by George C. Kyte, The Dry- 
den Press, New York, 1957. 530 pages 
Price $5.25. 


First Steps in Reading English, by 
C. M. Gibson and [. A. Richards, 
Pocket S,o0oks, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y., 1957. 164 pages. 


Price $.35. 


Working and Playing, Scribner so- 
cial studies series, by Clyde B. Moore 
and Dorothy E. Cooke, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1957. 128 
pages. Price, $2.16. 


Visiting Our Neighbors, Scribner's 
social studies Clyde B. 
Moore and Dorothy E. Cooke, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1957. 160 


series, by 


pages. Price, $2.28. 


Building Our Town, Scribner social 
studies series, by Clyde B. Moore, 
Fred B. Painter, Gertrude M. Lewis, 
and Helen M. Carpenter, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1957. 288 
pages. Price, $2.40. 


Health Principles and Practice, hy 
Cc. V. Langton and C. L. Anderson, 
The C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
1957. 491 pages. Price, $4.75. 


Making Better Readers, by Ruth 
Strang and Dorothy Kendail Bracken, 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, Mass., 
1957. 384 pages. Price, $4.75. 


Teaching the Disorderly Pupil in 
Elementary and Secondary School, 
by Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas 
Moseley, Longmran’s, Green and Co., 
Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 1957. 
170 pages. Price, $1.90. 


Electricity and Electronics—Basic, 
by William B. Steinberg and Walter 
B. Ford, American Technical Society, 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill, 1957. 
Price, $4.50. 


Oliver Twist by Charles Dickens, 
Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y., 1957. 457 pages. 
Price, $.50. 


The Tragedy of Othello, The Moor 
of Venice, by William Shakespeare, 
Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., 1957. 129 pages. 


Price, $.35. 


The Language Arts in the Ele- 
mentary School, by Ruth Strickland, 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, Mass., 
1957, 464 pages. Price, $5.50. 


OCTOBER, 1957 


David 


Our Country’s History, by 
Saville Muzzey, Ginn and Co., Boston, 
1957. 710 pages. Price, $4.72. 


Living Chemistry, by Ahrens, Bush, 
and Easley, Ginn and Co., Boston, 
1957. 582 pages. Price, $5.28. 


The Elementary School Child, A 
Book of Cases, by Cecil V. Millard 
and John W. M. Rothney, The Dry 
den Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York 
19, N. Y., 1957. 660 pages. Price, $4.90. 


Getting the Most Out of High 
School, by Dr. Irving E. Scott, Oceana 
Publications, 80 4th Ave., New York 
3, N. Y., 1957. 160 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Teachers Guide to Education in 
Later Childhood, published by Califor 
nia State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, 1957. 615 pages. 


Kuni of the Cherokees, Grade level 
4-6, by Faith Yingling Knoop, Harlow 
Publishing Company, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, 1957. 230 pages. Price, 
$2.16. 


Greater Than Man, Social Learn 
ings Readers, by Pauline Hilliard and 
Marion Belt Nesbitt, Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1957. 46 pages 
Price, $1.40. 


World Geography, Revised Edition 
by John Hodgdon Bradley, Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1957. 584 pages 
Price, $4.80. 


Biology, by Elsbeth Kroeber, Wal 
ter H. Wolff and Richard L. Weaver, 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1957. 608 
pages. Price, $4.68. 


DIRECTORY APPROVES 
COUNSELING AGENCIES 


The agencies listed in the “1956 Di- 
rectory of Counseling Agencies” have 
been examined by the Professional 
Practices Committee for adherence to 
the minimum standards for counsel 
ing services adopted by the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 

The directory is available from the 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, 1534 “O” St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. for $1.00. 


THREE TEACHERS 
HONORED 


Three teachers in the Glenridge 
school of Clayton were recently hon- 
ored at a dinner held in the Clayton 
highschool auditorium. 

Honored at the occasion were Miss 
Zelma Dunn, eighth grade teacher who 
has taught in the Clayton system 33 
years; Perry Henderson, principal, 30 
years; and. Miss Edna Strong, [first 
grade teacher, 37 years. 

Highlight of the event was a pro- 
gram skit given by members of the 
PTA of Glenridge. 









FREE... 


to teachers! 


8-FT. WIDE 
FULL COLOR 
WALL DISPLAY 


ae 





featuring 


10 HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS! 


Greyhound’s “Highways To His- 
tory” is an eye-catching educa- 
tional aid—and a handsome 
classroom decoration. Each of the 
ten striking natural color photo- 
graphs depicts a different Ameri- 
can historical site in vivid realism. 
Greyhound has this display avail- 
able for your class now. 


related “‘lesson topics”’ 
also available FREE! 


Highly informative 8-page study 
takes your class on tours of 
America’s best-loved shrines. Kit 
includes bus tour information for 
any school group—anywhere in 
this country and Canada. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

4 


Greyhound Information Center, 

Dept. ST | 

P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Tl. i 

Please send FREE “Highways to His- | 

tory” display and one set of Lesson 

Topics. (Additional sets of Lesson | 

Topics—up to 15 per class—free on | 

request). 

NAME 
| 


ADDRESS. a 








CITY. STATE. 
® 





It’s such a comfort to take the bus . . . 
.and leave the driving to us 


GREYHOUND 
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Build the lesson right 
before their eyes on an 
Instructo Flannel Board 


What o fascinating visual way to teach! Step 
by step you present a lesson that is easy and 
fun to follow. Colorful, tangible felt symbols 
adhere to the flannel! board's surface . . . like 
magic. Every Instructo set is designed to put a 
lesson across. Send for a -copy of Instructo’s 
complete catalog. 


No. 7—24''x36"" FLANNEL BOARD 


(Folds to 18x24") ........,..00. $ 5.50 
No. 8—24''x36"" FLANNEL BOARD ......... 4.95 
No. 9—36''x48" FLANNEL BOARD ......... 10.95 


No. 220—FRACTIONAL PARTS (Circles) 

Seven 7" felt circles, assort. colors. One com- 
plete, others divided into halfs, thirds, fourths, 
fifths, sixths, eighths $1.00 


No. 235—STUDY OF ANGLES 


19° felt circle, screen-printed with degrees. In- 
cludes felt radii, diameter, and screen-printed 


terms: "Right, Oblique, Radius,"’ etc, .... $1.9 
No. 230—STUDY OF GRAPHS 
Complete set for teaching bar, line, picture, 


circle, and linear-equotion graphs. Includes 22''x 
33°" felt grid, 19" calibrated circle, plus bars, 
axes, symbols, etc. $3.95 


No. 260—STUDY OF PLANT GROWTH 


Teaches growth from seed to flower. Handsomely 
screen-printed on felt in four colors, Each part 
detaches. Includes 25 terms: "Node, Root, Stem, 
Pistil,"” etc. $2.50 


No. 30—ALPHASET CAPITALS ASSORT. 


150-3" die-cut felt capital letters. Choice of red, 
CIA, C0 GIR nctisisasecssccenesicicccses GD 


FREE! 


Write for complete catalog of cut-outs for oll 
qrade levels, 







Order from 

eet | 

or write ter INSTRUCT | 

————————— an’ 
MFG. 


Hunter St Phila 


JACRONDA 


Dept. 2C 449 
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READING ESSENTIALS SERIES 
by Leavell, 
Hannum, Sharp 
and 


Davis 
for grades 





Provides for 
a systematic 
development 
of essential 
reading 
skills 








Write Dept. G-2 for free information 





fork COMPANY 


Publishers @ Austin, Texas 











FREE FILMS 
For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and 
Lay Meetings: 

Not By Chance 

Section Sixteen 

The Challenge 

A Desk for Billie 

A State, A People and 

Their Schools 

Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 

Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

Priceless Cargo 

What Greater Gift 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of American Pub. Ed. 

The School and the Community 
For Professional Meetings: 

No Teacher Alone 

Teacher Recruitment 

Assignment Tomorrow 

The Drop Out 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 

Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 














ORDER 


Instructo Items 
FROM 


HICKS-ASHBY C0. 


3006 Holmes 
KANSAS CITY 9, MO. 


WE CARRY A 
COMPLETE STOCK 








Clinics Urged For 
Polio Vaccination 


Recent 
grams in schools have done a great 


polio vaccination pro- 
deal to protect children against this 


disease, but vaccination coverage 


in Missouri varies greatly from 
community to community within 
a single county. The Division of 
Health of Missouri has set a goal 
of g injections for 85% of the popu- 
An 


survey of the vaccination status (0, 


lation under age 20. actual 
1, 2, or 3 injections) of a suitable 
number of individuals in your com- 
munity will give the best index of 
the vaccination needs. School clinic 
programs the 
availability of vaccination to pre- 


should emphasize 


schoolers and to those age 15 

through 19 because these are gen- 

erally the most neglected groups. 
The 


made funds available for the pur- 


federal government has 
chase of polio vaccine, and the 
Division of Health will continue to 
supply such vaccine (through local 
and district health offices) for the 
next several months. Schools and 
PTA groups can be instrumental 
in the effective use of this vaccine 
during the present school year. The 
Missouri Division of Health urges 
you to relay the following informa- 
tion and suggestions to your local 
organizations, along with whateve1 
other ideas you deem appropriate. 
This is an appropriate time to or- 
ganize and carry out polio vaccina- 
tion programs because a national 
promotional and educational cam- 
paign is scheduled to be carried out 


this fall. 


Polio vaccine purchased by the 
Health 
funds will be supplied through 


Division of with federal 
local and district health offices for 
administration to anyone under age 
20 (the usual minimum age is six 
months) and to pregnant women. 
Each inoculation must be recorded 
on a record card to be supplied 
with the vaccine, and this record 
must be returned to the office from 
vaccine was obtained. 


which the 
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No charge may be made for vac- 
cination§ given in public clinics. 

In implementing a community 
polio vaccination program, one of 
the first steps should be consulta- 
tion with your physician or phy- 
sicians. In many areas physicians 
have contributed a great deal in 
the past two years to free clinics. 
Although no charge may be made 
for inoculations in clinics, it may 
be possible to secure sufficient 
funds locally to compensate the 
physician, at least in part. 

In planning community vaccina- 
tion programs for this fall and win- 
ter, due consideration should be 
given to previous programs and to 
the people who were responsible 
for them. Best 
achieved if all interested local or- 


results will be 


ganizations are invited to partic- 
ipate. 


If polio vaccination coverage in 
your community is not adequate, 
let’s get the job done while free 
vaccine is still available. For fur- 
ther information or assistance write 
or call your local health depart- 
ment, nursing service, district 
health office, or the Missouri Di- 
vision of Health, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

District Health Othce #1, 123 
West grd Street, Cameron, Mo. 

District Health Office #2, Jeffer- 
son Hotel Building, Macon, Mo. 

District Health Office #3, Di- 
vision of Health, Sedalia, Mo. 

District Health Office #4, 407 
Cedar, Washington, Mo. 

District Health Office #5, 600 S. 
National Springfield, Mo. 

District Health Office #6, 113 
N. “B”, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
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PERMANENT 
and CUMULATIVE 
RECORD FORMS 


Model offers the State Approved 
Cumulative Record forms for Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Form 99 (grades 1-8) and form 
99-A (grades 1-6) are printed on 
heavy white bristol board, size 
8%4x 11”. Form 101 for grades 7 
thru 12 is a folder type of record 
on heavy white bristol, tab-cut in 
three positions similar to a file 
folder. 


Forms 207 and 207S, exclusively 
published by Model, contain perma- 
nent records for grades 1 thru 12 
and are both of the folder type. 
Form 207 is on heavy white bristol 
while form 2078S is on heavy buff 
ledger stock, punched for ring or 
post binder. 


Samples upon request. 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Member of N.S.S.I. 














FREE!! New Crafts Catalog 

“Key to a Successful Ceafts Program” 
Copper Tooling, Copper Enameling, 
Wrought Iron Projects, Tilecraft, Shell 
Craft, Wooden Ware, Wood Burning, Block 
Printing—and many others. Write to .. . 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 

P O. Box 1479 GD, Ft. Worth, Texas 








Follett Publishing Company 
First Name in Social Studies 
Missouri Representative: 
HARRY E. SOPER 


Box 61, 1908 Bear Creek Dr. 
Columbia, Missouri 








Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 


casions. 
ae eee $14.00 
SEE? sch tenstidisinianesil $29.00 
ee $40.00 
All are ? x ¥ 


Send orders to: 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 




















SAVE MONEY 


on your Grade Teacher Maga- 
zine by sending all to one ad- 
dress. 


One Subscription—1 year $5.00 
2 thru 4 Subs. to one name 

and address, each. 4.50 
5-9 Subs. to one name and 

address, each 3.75 
10 or more Subs. to one 

name and address, each 3.25 


Attractive rates on all your 
library magazines. 

Also state agency for Hayes 
School Publishing Company, 
with complete line of duplicat- 
ing books and teaching aids. 


Send for price list and cata- 
log of leading school maga- 
zines and teaching aids to: 


ROBERT S. SMALL 


Book and Magazine Agency 
South Greenfield, Mo. 














. . (1) assure proper grasp of your 
course content; (2) have tests and teach- 
er’s manuals; (3) fit your texts in many 


cases. 

These are characteristics of the more 
than 200 Harlow Workbooks. IT IS NOT 
TOO LATE to order workbooks. Perhaps 
now is the best time for your class to start 
their use. Join the thousands of other 
teachers who prefer the truly better HAR- 
LOW WORKBOOKS. Write now for your 
free catalogue. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
- OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA val 


-—— CHRISTMAS 
CRAFT PROJECTS 


for CHRISTMAS 














You'll find them in our new 1958 Cata- 
log of Handicraft Ideas. Many excit 
ing and interesting classroom items 
are available for your selection. 


Write for FREE CRAFTS Catalog 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CoO. 
4707 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
34 Elmweod Parkway Chicago 35, II. 
4 East 16th St. New York 3, N. Y. 
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KSLH 


(Continued from Page 13) 


bluff above the river. The KSLH 
beam there is strong. A town in a 
valley might not be so lucky. How- 
ever, most schools are high enough 
for an outdoor antenna on the 
roof to receive satisfactorily.” 

We asked Mr. Vogel if a TV an- 
tenna could serve as a radio an- 
tenna as well. He assured us that 
a place which can get television 
signals from St. 
KSLH, too, simply by connecting 
the TV antenna to the radio re- 
ceiver. So educational radio has be- 


Louis, can get 


come a real possibility for many 
towns in Missouri and_ Illinois 
which have never enjoyed it before. 

As long ago as 1951 a gentleman 
from Kell, IIL, 79 miles from St. 
Louis, wrote to the station to tell 
how much he enjoyed programs 
and to mention, in particular, that 
Music of the Mississippi had set 
him to reminiscing about songs he 
learned as a boy from a Civil War 
veteran who had marched with 
Sherman to the Sea. “Note, you 
recorder is very good—no noise,” 
he added. Ever since that time Mr. 
Vogel had been anxious to get on 
the road with his field strength 
meter. But he has yet to check be- 
yond the go mile radius, although 
one report came from a listene1 
200 miles away in Kentucky who 
told of receiving a healthy KSLH 
signal. “I’m curious about other 
points in the 200 mile zone,” Mr. 
Vogel says, “but it’s just a bit too 


big to cover.” 


Fragile Giant 


(Continued from Page 15) 


a jaundiced eye on the fellows who 
become serious in their courtship. 
In every community there is a 
nucleus of people concerned about 
the vitality of public education. 
They may be united in some for- 
mal sense or only in spirit. They 
must be brave enough to hunt bear 
with a buggy whip. They must 
harrow the gap between consent 
and support to enable this read- 


justment of purpose to occur in 
each local school. These laymen 
are more than “out-riders,” self- 
appointed to look for attachers or 
selected to scout for the superin- 
tendent. ‘They are the leaven—the 
mental and spiritual motion in lo- 
cal life. 

Now second, the professional ed- 
ucator has a job to do if his school 
and his community are to comple- 
ment and serve each other. Chiefly 
he must recognize the close kin- 
ship of developing individuals and 
developing communities—the part 
as to its whole. The ivory tower 
is not an architectural achievement 
which fits only “‘hot-house” colleges. 
Today the dome is visible on many 
high-schools. 

The relationships between teach- 
ing principles of personal health 
and working in a community-wide 
effort to improve sanitation and 
sewerage are quite real. Studying 
social problems is nice and_ in- 
nocuous unless these ideas are re- 
local, state 


lated to county, O1 


problems. Dry bones provide so 


little mental nourishment. Yow 


local community is a_ pulsing, 
throbbing town into which 50% 
of the high school graduates will 
be thrust and remain throughout 
life. Its teaching materials are 
everywhere, in its public and pri- 
vate social agencies staffed with 
trained people, its streets where 
disregard can be 
subtly Why 
learner to so limited and passive a 


city favor or 
seen. expose the 
curriculum when within a stone's 
throw of his desk are the expensive 
avenues of living where the passive 
is ridiculous and only the active is 
worthy of respect? 

These two things must be under- 
stood if we are to enliven the pub- 
lic school. First, instead of nod- 
ding consent, we must substitute 
strong support for a school which 
serves its students and its commu- 
nity. Second, we must realize that 
helping individuals to grow and 
helping communities to mature are 
inseparable tasks. 

The public school must be thus 
awakened and told to cease worry- 
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ing about chronic disorders, and 
to get out and overcome its psyco- 
somantic tendencies by the ener- 
gizing effect which only comes 
through relating ideas to action. 
And action is right down your 


street! 


Divided City 


(Continued from Page 10) 


from Ford Foundation funds has a 
student enrollment of about 9,000 
and is now one of Germany’s lead- 
ing universities. Many of its stu- 
dents have come from the Soviet 
Zone as they wished to study in a 
free atmosphere. The American 
Memorial Library, another gift to 
Berlin, built in 1954 is located 
near the Soviet Sector border and 
is the most modern of its kind in 
Europe. This cultural center serves 
not only West Berliners but thou- 
sands from East Berlin come here 
to read and study. 
Then there is the 
House, a U. S. Information Center, 
which is maintained primarily to 
portray the “democratic way of 


American 


life’ to the Germans. Since it was 
established in 1949 Over 11,000,000 
East and West Berliners have 
visited here anxious to know more 
about democracy and America. In 
connection with the dissemination 
of information the U. S. also oper- 
ates in Berlin a_ radio station 
called RIAS. It is estimated to have 
over 16,000,000 listeners everyday. 
Its primary purpose is to inform 
the East Berliners and East Ger- 
mans about the true developments 
in the West. 


Freedom Bell Rings 

Another American gesture of 
friendship and help to Berlin is 
the Freedom Bell donated in 1954 
and now housed in the Schoene- 
berg Townhall, seat of the West 
Berlin Government. This bell was 
a gift to the Berliners for their 
heroic stand against the Soviet 
Blockade of their city in 1948-49. 
Today this bell rings everyday at 
noon as a solemn reminder that 
the fight for democracy must con- 
tinue and never relax. 


OCTOBER, 1957 


Perhaps one of the most sadden- 


ing and yet inspiring experiences is 
to visit one of the 55 refugee 
camps in West Berlin. West Berlin 
now offers the only crack in the 
Iron Curtain through which retfu- 
gees can reach western Europe. 
Through this tiny crack stream on 
an average of 300 to 4oo refugees 
daily. 1956, the 
Refugee Reception Center reported 
its millionth person to flee from 


In September, 


Communist East Germany since 


1949. 
wonderful job in taking care of 


Ihe Germans are doing a 


these refugees. They are housed, 
fed, and given temporary quarters 
until they can establish themselves 
or receive transportation to the 
West. No one after visiting one of 
these refugee people can ever again 
freedom 


take his liberty and 


lightly. 

Another extremely sad _ experi- 
ence is to travel through East Ber- 
lin, Soviet Sector, where one sees 
many propaganda signs condemn- 
ing NATO and Militarisms of the 
Western Powers, but where the 
German people still live among the 
ruins of the last war, little rebuild- 
ing being done as compared to 
West Berlin. In the East sector 
foods are still rationed, and lead- 
ing stores have poor quality but 
high priced merchandise. It is 
very depressing. And at sector 
borders between East and West 
Berlin 
every car and many people with 


Communist police stop 
packages to see if there is smug- 
gling of merchandise across the 
border. 

West Berlin is indeed a fantastic 
city, unique in its position as an 
outpost of democracy, and the only 
place in western Europe where 
one can daily see the contrast be- 
tween Communism and the “demo- 
cratic way of life.” To live in Ber- 
lin and to come to know the amaz- 
ing spirit of the Berliners and to 
see a charming beautiful city mi- 
raculously emerge from its desolate 
war ruins is to renew one’s faith in 
mankind. Teaching here is truly 
an unforgettable experience in a 
fantastic city! 
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A Teen Guide 
for Seif- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
MoreE Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes 















Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would 
you-do"" problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents 

$2.50 at all bookstores. 
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CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
Give Them a Chance 





SPECIAL OFFER 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music $1.50 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value) 
Milwaukee, Wis | 


Before you buy any books for 
your school library, send for 
our graded catalogs: “Books for 
Young People” (Elementary) and 
“Books for Junior and Senior 
High Schools” — both with sub- 
ject indices. 

4. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School-Library Dept Philo, 5, Po 


ON 
REQUEST 








SO THE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
TEACHER AINT LEARNIN 
JOHNNY NOTHIN 
Try doing it yourself with 45 rpm 
records. Reading record for 1) basic 
words . : , S100 
Multiplication record 2's thru 9s $1.00 
Many other tangible items, Free lists 
PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 
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EDITORIAL 


Interpreting Educational Needs 


HERE has never been a time when competition 
tn the public’s attention was as spirited as it 
is at the present. 

Commercial interests are parading their services 
and products. Organizations and clubs are heralding 
their programs. 

Unless all educators step up the tempo regarding 
information and needs of schools we are likely to 
find the parade will have passed by and attention 
will be focused on less important matters. 

Among the several factors that have contributed to 
the competitive era in which we live are the many 
mediums of communications and the high level of 
literacy of our people. There was a day when it took 
a long time for ‘a shot to be heard around the 
world.” Today, in a fraction of a minute, modern 
communications will circle the globe. 

There is no escaping the fact that educational pro- 
gress is dependent upon a public that must be both 
sympathetic and active in its support. How to get 
the public’s eye and ear to receive messages of edu- 
cational importance is the problem. 

To reach a large block of our population in a 
positive way with our problems of teacher shortage, 
overcrowded classrooms and low salaries there is still 
no substitute for a teacher who does an excellent job 
of teaching. 

Good public relations and interpretation of school 
needs actually start in the classroom. We must always 
work to secure highly qualified and competent 
teachers. 

Citizens with children in school are only a part 
of the public that makes or breaks educational pro- 
grams. About 50% of the population has no children 
in school. Some of this group are young and some 
are old. The number of elderly people is increasing 
rapidly and will continue to do so. Ways and means 
must not be overlooked to reach grandpa and grand- 
ma. Their ballots count just as much as those of 
others. 

People can be classified into three groups: (1) In- 
formed, (2) Uninformed and (3) Misinformed. 
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Have you asked yourself the question—Who 
spreads information about the schools? Experts study- 
ing the field tell us most of the news about schools 
is pedaled by those other than the informed. Is it 
any wonder educators have problems establishing 
needed curricula, providing for extra-class activities, 
voting levies for teachers’ salaries and erecting class- 
rooms? 

In the typical community how many friends do 
the schools have? Recent surveys indicate 15% of the 
population of the community are informed friends of 
the school. Another 30% is very friendly but not in- 
formed. They are the good hearts—the trusting souls. 


The percentage of people having no opinion—not 
informed—may run from 3314 to 50 per cent. The 
figure tends to run higher in larger cities. About 10% 
of our citizens are really critical of our schools. These 
people are well informed. If this latter group should 
ever get the ear of the group mentioned above it will 
be a sad day for our children. 

A solid understanding of school problems must be 
built beginning at the local level but also including 
the state and national if advancement is to be made. 
At the local level begin to create better understand- 
ing where it counts most with the school staff. People 
who have bad impressions of their schools frequently 
get their information from the school employee serv- 
ice staff—the custodian, nurse and bus driver. 


If people are to communicate facts instead of con- 
clusions, administrators and teachers must make it 
easy for people to get the facts. 

Faculty members must interpret correctly the local 
school situation. To supplement local information 
your Missouri State Teachers Association has avail- 
able the state picture. Always use the results of state- 
wide surveys and publications such as Facts About 
the Financial Needs of Missouri’s Public Schools. 


Your MSTA has many fine films and recordings 
that are available to help do this important job of 
mass communication. Be sure that full use is made 
of these with lay groups and over radio and TV 
stations. 

Your state association is continuously making cor- 
rect information available to the press. Speakers are 
also available. 

At the national level your National Education 
Association is working closely with magazines of 
national circulation giving writers basic material for 
helpful articles. Many fine materials and publica- 
tions are available from the National School Public 
Relations Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Also, your NEA is beginning 
to launch a greatly expanded program of information 
services in keeping with the increase in NEA dues. 


Interpret school facts. If people are to act intel- 
ligently in providing funds to operate public schools 
they must know the needs and the solution. 
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_ Question: What is the best type of in- 
surance for young teachers? 


1. Insurance that gives protection for the 
lowest cost. 


2. Insurance with graduated premiums 
..- lowest during the beginning years. 


3. Insurance that is easily converted 


to other policies. 


YOU'RE RIGHT. No matter what you 
answered you scored. And the ultimate 
answer is the Missouri State Teachers 
Association group plan for life insurance. 


e 






MSTA Insurance offers protection at 
lower rates than are possible any other 
way ... rates beginning as low as $5.37 
per thousand in annual premiums. 


MSTA Insurance gives protection at the 
time when we can least afford it, during 
the years when we are struggling to get 
started in our life’s profession and when 
we are raising our families. 


MSTA Insurance can be converted with- 
out evidence of insurability to a special 
level premium plan of life insurance avail- 
able only to members of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 


For further information without obli- 
gation fill out the form below. 





. 
wv 

» Missouri State Teachers Association 

e Columbia, Missouri 

by 

° Please send me additional information about 

© MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for mem 

* bers. 

‘ 

« € 

5, NAME : 

e a a oe 

€ ADDRESS . 

4a ‘ 

~ Cree STATE . 

- e f 
Se@e@e@eeC@ece$e$@ee#ef wePeceesee@eteP@éetePéteetePce#eeee?e ie ? 




















SECOND TO NONE! 
MSTA 
GROUP INSURANCE 


The Modern Protection Package for 


Missouri Teachers 


During your teaching years and beyond—euen inta retirement* 
Fills your Protection Needs 


Pays weekly cash income while disabled 
Pays Hospital and Surgical bills 


Pays up to $10,000 for those bigger medical bills 
caused by serious accident or prolonged illness. 


IT’S OUR OWN LOW-COST MSTA PROTECTION PLAN 


Undoubtedly, the finest of all—it’s “Lecond Fo Nane”’ 


*Yes. A special] feature of your MSTA Plan is that you may take the benefits into retirement 
with you at no extra cost. 


MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 


I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full informa- 





tion about MSTA’s low-cost protection plan. 
Name and Address 
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